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I 


The Republic of Texas enjoyed a separate existence from 1836 
to 1845, a period of nine years. It was bounded on the north and 
east by the United States, on the south by the Gulf and Mexico, 
and on the west by a region practically unknown and inhabited by 
numerous tribes of wild Indians. During its existence, the Re- 


public was concerned primarily with three great problems: how 


This study is based on original sources. The documents are to be found 
in the State Library at Austin, and are entitled “Indian Affairs—State 
Papers.” A word about this collection of documents may prove of interest 
to readers. It consists of several thousand papers, including letters, 
diaries, reports and treaties, covering Indian affairs in Texas from 1831 
to 1860. The documents are in a fairly good state of preservation. Prac- 
tically all of them are written in long hand (none are typewritten and 
only a few are printed). In some cases the writing has faded; in many 
cases it is almost illegible. To read and handle these documents is to feel 
one’s self carried back into the atmosphere and spirit of the Texas border. 
In the particular period with which this paper deals, certain strong and 
rugged characters emerge from the frayed manuscript and become real. 
Such white men as agents Williams and Eldredge, who faced death and 
wrote about it with delightful unconcern, such Indians as the crafty Dela- 
ware guide and interpreter, Jack Harry, or the reliable Waco friend, 
Ecoquash, or the constant enemy, Pa-ha-yu-ca, chief of the Comanches, 
these were the men of the frontier. Back of them all, wrapped in the mys- 
tery of his own character, dominating and guiding all, stands the sardonic 
yet kindly old Texan, Sam Houston. 

The references in the notes are to the collection of documents described 
above, unless otherwise indicated. The date will serve in each case to 
locate the particular document. Since many of the Indian names were 
rarely spelled twice in the same way, I have adopted the spelling which 
appears to have been most common. 
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to get into the United States; how to keep out of the hands of 
Mexico; and how to handle the Indians. Practically all Texans 
were agreed upon the proper solution of the first two problems, 
but there was much difference of opinion in regard to the Indians. 
The majority of the people doubtless favored the use of military 
force for the purpose of extermination; but an important and in- 
fluential minority desired peaceful relationships established through 
diplomacy and maintained by kindness and fair dealing. This 
faction was headed by General Sam Houston, president of the Re- 
public for more than half its duration.’ 

However enigmatical Sam Houston may have been—and he was 
one of the most puzzling characters in history—his attitude towards 
the Indians was indisputably that of friendliness and good will. 
When he came to the presidency for the second time, in 1841, he 
found the Indian relations exceedingly bad, owing to the policy 
of force and extermination which had been pursued by President 
Lamar.* Houston hated Lamar, and reversed his policy. Hatred, 
however, was not his sole motive, for he almost loved the Indians, 
and he sought in every way to regain their friendship which had 
been lost and to restore their confidence which had been destroyed. 

The work of pacification proceeded slowly, and had to be done 
with utmost patience, for the Indians were suspicious and held 
back warily like guilty and stubborn children. Houston’s plan 
was to approach them through agents, draw them into councils, 
establish frontier posts, set up trading houses to supply their wants, 
and induce them, tribe by tribe, to sign treaties of friendship and 
amity. His kindly attitude and his procedure are shown clearly 
in the following letter from one of his agents to Red Bear, chief 
of the Caddos. 

Boggy Depot, July 30, 1842. 
To Red Bear, 
Caddo Chief: Dear Friend 


Your letter dated Grand Prairie in this month was received 
; and I am happy to inform you that two days after the 
reception of your letter Col. Stroud and others arrived with full 


*The constitution of the Republic (Art. III, Sec. 2) provided that the 
first president should serve two years, and succeeding ones should serve 
three. Houston was, therefore, president for five years. 

‘President M. B. Lamar served in the interim between Houston’s first 
and second term as chief executive of the Republic of Texas. 
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power and authority from General Houston President of Texas to 
negotiate Treaties with your people and all other Indians hereto- 
fore hostile to Texas. 


The letter further advised the Caddos to separate from the Keechi, 
Waco, and other Indians unless these could be induced to make 
peace.* This letter shows that Houston’s plan was to begin with 
the near and more docile tribes, make peace with them, and then 
with their help reach out after the more distant and intractable 
Indians. 

The first two years of Houston’s administration seem to have 
been spent in such preliminary preparation. All the time the Texas 
agents were busy cultivating the friendship of the Indians, regain- 
ing their confidence, and convincing them that the policy was now 
one of peace instead of war. By 1843 this preliminary work had 
been fairly well done, and the government was ready to enter upon 
the second phase of Indian rapprochement.’ This phase consisted 
of a series of Indian councils which began in the year 1843, ex- 
tended through the life of the Republic, and resulted in treaties 
of peace with practically every Texas tribe. There were four 
councils, held in September, 1843; October, 1844; September, 
1845; and November, 1845. At each council save one a treaty 
was signed, that of November, 1845, being the last treaty of the 
‘Republic of Texas. It was signed some forty days before Texas 
had completed annexation to the Union. In order to understand 
this last treaty, it is necessary to consider briefly those treaties 
and councils which preceded it. 

The first general council met at Bird’s Fort on the Trinity in 
1843. Houston made a strenuous effort to get all the Texas tribes 
in for this council. In May, nearly five months before it met, he 
sent the Superintendent of Indian Affairs, J. C. Eldredge, with 


‘R. M. Jones to Red Bear, chief of Caddos, July 30, 1842. On July 5, 
1842, Houston appointed four commissioners “to treat with any and all 
Indians on the frontiers of Texas.” These commissioners were Henry E. 
Scott, Ethan Stroud, Joseph Durst, and Leonard Williams. A copy of 
their commission is found in the Indian papers under date July 5. 

‘On March 8, 1843, the Texas agents assembled eight Texas tribes on 
Tahuacarro creek and induced them to sign a truce and to agree to come 
for a general council in the fall. This truce marks the end of the period 
of preparation. The United States was represented on this occasion by 
Pierce M. Butler and Texas by G. W. Terrell, J. S. Black, and T. I. Smith. 
The truce was signed March 31. 
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Delaware guides and two Comanche prisoners, to visit the wild 
Comanches far out on the northwestern plains for the purpose of 
inducing them to come in. After many dangerous adventures and 
hairbreadth escapes, all told about in a careful diary which El- 
dredge left, the party returned. But Eldredge could not persuade 
Pa-ha-yu-ca, the Comanche chief, to come in. Chiefs and kinsmen 
of Pa-ha-yu-ca’s band had been killed in the Council House at 
San Antonio, and the chief said that his warriors were afraid of 
a repetition of treachery. In fact, it was all the chief could do to 
restrain his men from taking their revenge at this time. Eldredge, 
however, did induce Pa-ha-yu-ca to sign a temporary truce in 
which it was agreed that hostilities and horse stealing should cease 
until the president could send a commission higher up on the 
prairies to meet the Comanches. This truce was signed on Red 
River, probably beyond the present limits of Texas, on August 9, 
1843.° 

The next month the Texas commissioners, General G. W. Ter- 
rell and E. H. Tarrant, with their assistants, met on the Trinity 
all the Indians who could be induced to assemble there. On Sep- 
tember 29, a treaty was signed with nine tribes: the Delawares, 
Chickasaws, Wacos, Tahuacarros, Keechies, Anadarkos, Ionis, 
Biloxis, and Cherokees. The commissioners were not daunted by 
the fact that some of these tribes were from the United States. 
Their policy was peace and they were taking all comers. The 
treaty that was made there may be seen today in the state papers, 
sealed with the great seal of the Republic set upon white, blue, and 
green ribbons. It bears the signatures of the commissioners, the 
marks of the illiterate chiefs, and the bold approval of President 
Sam Houston.’ 

Though the first council, which I have just described, met at 
Bird’s Fort on the Trinity, the three which came after it were 


°A full account of Eldredge’s experience on this expedition may be found 
in his letters and final report in the form of a daily diary. This diary is 
probably one of the most accurate and interesting documents that we have 
on Indian life in Texas during the Republic. For another account of 
Eldredge’s expedition see Brown, Indian Wars and Pioneers of Tezxas, 
p. 93ff. Brown’s account seems to be based upon letters of Hamilton P. 
Bee, who accompanied Eldredge on the expedition. 

"Treaty of September 29, 1843. This treaty was formally ratified by the 
Senate on January 31, 1844. Cf. Tom Green, Secretary of Senate, to Pres- 
ident Sam Houston, January 31, 1844. 
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held on the Brazos and at a spot so important in frontier and 
Indian affairs as to deserve particular notice. We find concen- 
trated around one place, near the present site of Waco, all the ele- 
ments of the two forces which were contending for the soil of 
Texas. The Texans had built near the mouth of Tahuacarro creek 
a trading house designed to supply the wants of the Indians, and 
far and wide over the frontier it was known as Torrey’s Trading 
House. Because a few soldiers were stationed there, it was re- 
ferred to as Post No. 2 or Trading Post No. 2. Now what was 
the significance of this trading house and post? What did it stand 
for? It stood for everything to the east of it. It stood for the 
white man, the westward-driving, land-hungry Anglo-Saxon. This 
was his advance, the point of his spear thrust far out into the 
Indian country. It was a symbol. 

Some four miles beyond the Post, where the timber gave way 
to the prairie, was another symbol, a great Indian council ground, 
which had served as such long before the white man came. What 
did it stand for? It stood for everything to the west, for the 
Indian, and to him it was hallowed ground. It was the inter- 
tribal meeting place where the Indians came to hold their coun- 
cils, to smoke their pipes of peace, to discuss and decide momen- 
tous questions. It is quite significant, too, that the white man 
had planted his outpost on the very edge of the Indian’s sacred 
council ground, notwithstanding the white man came in peace. At 
the Post and the Council Ground the Texans and the Indians met 
for trade and for treaty, and at one place or the other the three 
important councils which I am about to discuss were held. 

The second council of the series was to have been held in Sep- 
tember, 1844, at the old Council Ground near Torrey’s. Owing to 
numerous delays it did not meet until October, and it turned out 
to be what was probably the greatest Indian council ever held in 
the Republic. President Houston was on hand, master of cere- 
monies and of men, lord of vassals and an emperor of child-like 
kings. He found himself surrounded by agents and rangers, cap- 
tains and commissioners, chiefs and warriors, all ready to render 
him his due of service or homage. The situation was one that 
appealed mightily to the old Texan’s love for pompous ceremonial. 
In dramatic fashion he created a chief, crowning him with a silken 
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turban set with a pin which looked to the Indian like pure gold.° 
To other chiefs he gave gorgeous robes, and to all he distributed 
gifts with a liberal hand. In the presence of the Great Spirit 
and the Mother Earth—Indian dieties—a solemn treaty was made 
which was to bind the white and red men forever. Houston was 
happy. Had he not reversed the policy of Lamar? Was he not 
providing what he conceived to be justice for both red and white? 
On October 9, 1844, the treaty was concluded. It was signed by 
the authorized agents of Texas (but not by Houston), by the In- 
dian chiefs, and formally sealed with the great star of Texas.® 
The original document may be seen now in the archives, the five- 
pointed seal set upon the white, blue, and green ribbons, each with 
its special signification: the white denoting peace; the blue, like 
the sky, unchangeable; the green, like the grass and trees, exist- 
ing as long as the world stands. Such were the words of Houston. 
This treaty is one of the few that was ratified by the senate of the 
Republic.*° 

So far all was well. Houston had made peace and to him that 
meant victory, but the victory was not without a blemish. Hous- 
ton had not been able to induce all the Indians to come in, nor 
was he sure that the peace he had made would endure. It was 
hard to keep the path from the tepee to the cabin white. Besides 
there was much work ahead. The absent tribes, Comanches and 
Wichitas, must be reached, and the settlement of differences that 
were sure to arise must be provided for. It was agreed, therefore, 
that the tribes should assemble each year when the leaves fall to 
hear the great white chief or his captains, to renew friendship, 
settle differences and receive gifts..1 And it was the hope of the 


*“His Excellency arose from his seat, and requested Ecoquash to rise 
also; when he bound around his brow a silk handkerchief with a large pin 
in the front and proclaimed him chief of the Wacos.” Minutes of the 
Council, October 7, 1844. 

*The commissioners who signed the treaty were Thos. I. Smith, J. C. 
Neill, and E. Morehouse. Houston’s name does not appear on the treaty 
at all. Probably the reason that Houston did not sign was that he thought 
the president should sign the treaty only after its ratification by the senate. 

“Gammel Laws, II, 1196. The treaty was ratified by the senate January 
24, 1845, and was signed by President Anson Jones, who had succeeded 
Houston, on February 5. I know of but one other Indian treaty to receive 
formal ratification, and that was the one of 1843. See footnote 7. 

4Article 21 of the treaty of October 9, 1844, is as follows: ‘They fur- 
ther agree and declare that there shall be a general council held once a 
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president to get all the Texas tribes to come to these councils and 
sign the treaty. 

The third general council was set for September 15, 1845.’ 
Long before the day arrived instructions went out to the Indian 
agents on the frontier to make every effort to bring the tribes in. 
Houston had been succeeded by his former Secretary of State, 
Anson Jones, but this change made no difference in the Indian 
policy. The same agents remained on the frontier pursuing their 
work as formerly. In spite of their vigorous efforts, it soon be- 
came evident to the agents that the task of bringing in all the 
Indians was too great. Some of the Comanches had gone south 
to raid in Mexico, and had compelled Benjamin Sloat to accom- 
pany them as far as San Antonio to protect them from Jack Hays 
and his rangers.’* The Keechies still had a prisoner, the Wacos 
had some horses, while the Wichitas had never consented to treat. 
In the words of the Indians themselves, “there was still some brush 
in the road.” 

The council, set for the 15th, did not meet until the 19th of 
September, due to the procrastinating Indians and the late arrival 
of the wagons with presents, and it was not concluded until the 
last days of the month. The proceedings went on with due for- 
mality, speeches were made and presents distributed, but no treaty 
. was signed. There was no reason for a treaty since all the tribes 
present had signed the one of the previous year.1* The whole 
affair must have been somewhat disappointing to the government. 
The tribes most desired—Pa-ha-yu-ca’s Comanches, the Wichitas, 
Wacos, and Tahuacarros—did not appear. However, the govern- 
ment did not give up, and it was soon to be rewarded for its per- 


severance. 
II 


The purpose of the government now was to gather the absent 
tribes in to a supplementary council at the earliest possible mo- 


year, where chiefs from both the whites and the Indians shall attend. At 
the council presents will be made to the chiefs.” Gammel Laws, II, 1194. 

*By July the date for the council was set definitely, as shown by Ben- 
jamin Sloat’s letter of July 12. 

*B. Sloat’s report for July and August, 1845, dated July 12. Sloat 
died soon after this report was made and was succeeded by Paul Richard- 
son as agent to the Comanches. 

“Minutes of the Council of September, 1845. 
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ment. The Comanches under Pa-ha-yu-ca and Santa Anna must 
be conciliated, the stolen horses must be recovered from the 
Keechies and Wacos, and the prisoner must be returned to his 
people. The first intimation of another council is found in a 
letter dated October 9, 1845, from the Superintendent of Indian 


Affairs to the commander of the rangers, Colonel T. I. Smith. 


His Excellency [President Jones] has directed me . . . to 
meet you if necessary with the Comanche chiefs who were not 
present in the last Council. 


Ten days passed without any definite assurance of a council. As 
late as October 21, Superintendent Western gave the Comanche 
agent the following instructions: 


You will proceed to Post No 2 on Brazos and ascertain what 
prospects there is of a visit from our friends, the Comanche Chiefs, 
Pa-ha-yu-ca, Pu-cha-ne-qua-he (Buffalo Hump), “Santa Anna,” 
or either of [them] and report to me at this place.'® 


This letter shows that the superintendent did not know whether 
a council would be held. His uncertainty, however, was soon 
ended. On the day after the above letter was written, he wrote 
the agent again. 


Intelligence has at this moment been received at this office that 
Pa-ha-yu-ca and his band with some Wichita Tahuacarro, and 
Keechi Indians are on their way down to meet me in council— 
you will proceed to the residence of Col. T. I. Smith or to wher- 
ever he may be, and act in conjunction with him if necessary 

in bringing them down to Post No 2 where I will meet 
you in ten days—you will find both beef and corn at that post." 


Thus it was settled that the supplementary council would meet, 
if possible at the old Council Ground, and some time in November. 
The customary delays ensued. On November 3, the resident 


“T, G. Western to T. I. Smith, October 9, 1845. 
*Western to Paul Richardson, agent to Comanches, October 21, 1845. 


“Western to Richardson, October 22, 1845. It seems that Col. T. I. 
Smith wrote to the superintendent giving him the news. On the date of 
the above quoted letter, the superintendent wrote to Smith as follows: 
“Your favor of the 15th inst is reed. and I rejoice to find that Pa-ha- 
yu-ca and his band, with the Keechies, Tahuacarros and Wichitas are on 
their way in. I will meet you at Tradg house Post No. 2 in ten days. 

It will be no more than proper that we should assemble there 
because it is the wish of the Govt. and because we have presents there.” 
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agent at Post No. 2 wrote the superintendent of reports that 
Pa-ha-yu-ca had gone “a long way off” among the mountains, 
and would probably not return during the whole fall.1* The re- 
port must have been based on facts, for the big Comanche chief 
did not come in. 

Two special commissioners, Colonel T. I. Smith and the Hon- 
orable G. W. Terrell, were appointed to accompany the super- 
intendent and hold the council.t® All were able men, much ex- 
perienced in Indian Affairs and in sympathy with the policy of 
the government. Western and Terrell left the capital in the 
latter part of October and proceeded on horseback to the trading 
post on Tahuacarro creek. When they arrived there, they found 
agent Williams and probably a few rangers at the post.2° No In- 
dians were present, but some were reported near. Two Dela- 
wares, James Shaw and Jack Harry, were acting as interpreters 
and messengers between the white and red men. And one may 
well imagine what an air of suppressed excitement must have 
accompanied such a diplomatic assemblage. The savages were 
very deliberate in their movements. It was November 10 before 
they began to appear at the Council Ground, and when the coun- 
cil was formally called, five days later (November 15), the chiefs 
of but four tribes were present. These were the Wacos, Tahua- 
carros, Keechies and Wichitas, accompanied by a number of their 
warriors and their women and children. All the tribes except 
the last had already made treaties. Neither Pa-ha-yu-ca nor 
Santa Anna with the Comanches were present. 

What is an Indian council like? Much literature of a kind has 
been produced on the subject, little of which has been done by 
those with first-hand information. Fortunately there has been 
preserved very careful minutes of the Texas Indian councils and 
many letters describing them, and especially is this true of those 
held from 1841 to 1846. This particular council, or “Big Talk,” as 


*L. H. Williams to T. G. Western, November 3, 1845. Williams was a 
resident agent at the post as distinguished from the special tribal, or 
“field” agents who lived among the Indians. For example, Paul Richard- 
son was at this time agent to the Comanches, succeeding Benjamin Sloat, 
who had died. 

*Minutes of the Proceedings of the Council, November 15-16, 1845. 


*I have followed here the report of Commissioners Terrell and Smith 
to the Secretary of State. 
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it was called in the parlance of the frontier, is described in an ex- 
ceptional and graphic manner by the minutes and. letters, the 
former containing the talks of the commissioners and the speeches 
of the Indian chiefs. In fact, the documents are so interesting 
and so filled with the spirit of the time, that the writer could 
do no better than incorporate a number of them in this story. 
What did the white man say to the Indian? What did the Indian 
reply? No description is so effective as the actual words spoken 
and written down at the time. 

Of the preliminaries of the council we know little. It is prob- 
able that the procedure of other councils was more or less dupli- 
cated. The chiefs and the white men seated themselves in a 
circle on the ground, with the Indian warriors and Texas soldiers 
grouped about them. The peace pipe was: passed around the 
circle and smoked in silence. The stage was set with wild and 
natural scenery painted in autumnal colors. Above were the 
slow-moving clouds, presagers of November rain. If there was 
music, it was that of a running stream or a belated song bird 
and the noise of wind in the trees. 

When the impressive formality of the peace pipe was ended, 
General G. W. Terrell arose and in solemn voice addressed the 
Indians : 


Brothers Listen! 

It is now more than three years since the white man met on 
this creek to make peace with the Red man.?1_ When we first met, 
the path between the White and the Red man was full of brush— 
it was also Red with the blood both of the White and the Red 
man—since that time we have removed all the brush and blood, 
and made the path white between us—it used to be the case that 
when the White and Red man met on the prairie, they used always 
to try and take each others scalps, but now when the White and 
the Red man meet, they sit down and eat Bread and Buffalo meat 
like brothers. We hope on the part of the white people, that this 
state of things will always remain,x— We have been taught to 
believe by the Great Father above that the White man and the 
Red man are al! the same people, the same G[rea]t Sp[iri]t has 
also taught us that it is best for brothers to live together in 
peace—for this reason the white people of Texas have all this 
time kept the peace that they first made on this creek with the 


™General Terrell evidently refers here to the truce which he had signed 
with the various tribes on this spot in March, 1843. See footnote 5. 
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Red man.”? I would ask any of the chiefs if they have known 
that the white people have broken the peace that they first made 
with the Indians—some very bad men that had just come across 
from the U. S. did kill some Delawares, but as soon as ever we 
found it out we took them every one, and hung them up on a 
tree, and that man there (pointing to the agent {Ww illiams]) did 
it? They ought to take that as proof that Texas is determined 
to keep the treaty made with the Indians. I would ask our Red 
Brothers if they do not find it is better for them to keep peace 
and sell their horses and skins to the white man, than to be al- 
ways at war with him,— it used to be the case that they had 
no settled home in this country; they were obliged to drive their 
horses about and carry their women and children with them in 
cold and rainy weather! Now they can settle down, stay at home, 
cultivate their corn fields, raise pumpkins and eat them without 
the fear of being disturbed by any white man. Texas wants to 
make peace with the Red man, not because she is afraid to make 
war, it is because we believe it is better for both the Red and the 
_ White man,—that is the reason why we prefer to make peace 
instead of war. 


General Terrell now turned to the chief of the Wichitas and 
addressed him as follows: 


We are happy to meet all the chiefs here, but particularly him 
as he is the first of all the Wichita Chiefs that has come down to 
make peace.** I would refer to all the chiefs who have been at 
war with us, if it is not better for them to make peace with us, 
we would be sure to kill more of his men than he would be to 
kill ours, we believe that we are all the children of the same Great 
Spirit and for that reason we ought to be at peace instead of 
war. We want to teach our Red Brothers to live as we do, by cul- 
tivating land and growing corn. We will give the Red man every 
year corn and hoes to cultivate their ground,—the reason we want 


=Tbid. 

*Strange as it may seem, it was really true that the Texans executed 
some white men for the murder of the Delawares. On October 9, 1844, 
L, H. Williams made a report to the president of his activity among the 
Indians. He says: “On the first day after leaving home I received some 
information of some white men having killed some Delaware Indians 

: in Fannin County. Thinking it best to see what was done with 
them to enable myself to give satisfaction to the Indians, I proceeded to 
that place, where I saw Mitchell, Ray, White, and Jones, part of the par- 
ticipants . . . executed on the 17th of that month [July]. None of 
the Indians were present, which I very much regretted.” Williams to 
Houston, October 9, 1844. 

“The Wichita chief was Seatzarwaritz. The Wichitas had never been 
down to a council, but J. C. Eldredge visited with them when on his 
expedition to the Comanches in 1843. See his report. 
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them to do this is because we know that the wild game will not 
always continue. Four years ago, Ecoquash*® knows that there 
were thousands of Buffaloes all over these prairies and deer in 
abundance— Where are they now? they have all disappeared. 
For this reason we want them to make their living as we do, be- 
cause when the game is gone, they will want something for their 
women and children to live on—that is all we have to say now, 
except that we have some complaint to make against some of them. 


At this point General Terrell registered his complaint against 
the Indians and undertook to get them to release their prisoner 
and give up the horses. He continued: 


The treaties that we have made with them have been broken 
by some of them (here the commissioner read articles 5 & 19 of 
the treaty of [October] 9/44).2° We have given them up all the 
prisoners that we had except a few Comanches, and these we have 
been ready and are ready to give up now—we know that the 
Keechies have one prisoner and that chief there (pointing at the 
Keechi Chief)*? promised some time since to give him up. We 
expect him now to bring him in—some of their people have been 
killing some of our people and stealing some of our horses, out 
west lately, we do not believe that any of these Chiefs here have 
committed any of these depredations,—they have some bad men 
among them and we want them to keep them back, or when they 
steal horses, to take them and bring them to the agent here ac- 
cording to the terms of the treaty I have just read to them.’ 
There were two white men lately killed on the other side of the 
Colorado—some say the Comanches did it, others say the Wacos 
did it, those people on the Colorado and Guadaloupe are our 
People—the same as us, and they must not make war on them, 


*Ecoquash was a Waco, the one whom Houston had crowned chief in 
1844. Ecoquash used his best efforts to bring peace between the white 
and the red men. He accompanied Eldredge on a part of his expedition 
in 1843 and rendered great service. He held a peculiar position among 
the Indians. He was something of a spokesman for several bands, but 
seemed to possess little real authority outside the Waco tribe. 


**Article 5 of Indian Treaty of October, 1844: “They further agree and 
declare, that the Indians shall no more steal horses or other property 
from the whites; and if any property should be stolen, or other mischief 
done by the bad men among any of the tribes, that they will punish those 
who do so, and restore the property taken to some of the agents.” 

Article 19. “They further agree and declare, that they will mutually 
surrender and deliver up all the prisoners which they have of the other 
party for their own prisoners.” . . . Gammel Laws, II, 1191ff. 
*Soatzasoska was the Keechi chief present. 

*Article 19 of the treaty quoted above. 
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more than on us.—*® if they do not restrain their young men 
from going there to kill and steal we will have to raise men to 
follow them, and then we may follow them to their country and 
kill some innocent persons—we have got a great many soldiers 
come into the country lately—they are all over the country—the 
soldiers want to go after the Indians, but our Government will 
not let them, but if they continue to steal horses, they will have 
to be sent, and they may in recovering the horses kill the men. 
We have established companies at all the stations on the frontier— 
if the Red men want to come down, let them come to these com- 
panies, and they will be as safe as they are here, but if they steal 
horses, they must expect these companies to follow them, and per- 
haps kill them. 
I have done !*° 


An analysis of this speech shows that General Terrell sought 
four things: to locate the Indians who had committed the mur- 
der; to recover stolen horses and prevent further thefts; to en- 
courage the Indians to take up a settled habitat and pursue agri- 
culture as a means of livelihood; and to impress upon them the 
great military strength of Texas. 

General Terrell was followed by the Tahuacarro chief, Keechy- 
quisoka, who proclaimed his love for the white people and stated 
that he had already given up all the horses he could find, but 
promised to look for others, and concluded by asking the com- 
missioners to give him blankets and strouding. When questioned 


about a war dance which had been held in his village around a 


white scalp, the chief replied that the scalp was brought there 
by another tribe, and that he had thrown it away as soon as he 
found it was a white man’s. 

“Keechyquisoka is a good man and acted right,” remarked the 
commissioner. 

The next speaker was the Wichita chief. His speech is given 
in full because of its simple and lofty eloquence which puts the 
rhetorical flourishes of the white man to shame. This is the first 
speech that a Wichita ever made in a Texas council. 


IT am a chief you can stand and look at me and see what sort 


*The Indians did not understand the unity which bound the white 
people. The Indians looked upon the different settlements as different 
tribes. Peace with one settlement did not mean peace with all. 


*Minutes of the Proceedings of the Council, November 15-16, 1845. 
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of man I am. I cannot see the sun,*' but the G[rea]t Sp[iri]t 
will look down and see me shake hands with my white Brothers. 
I have a good heart and hand the same as the white mans. I 
heard of you a long time ago. I was a long ways off, [but] at 
last I thought I would come and see you. The G[rea]t Sp[iri]t 
knows my heart and sees my heart cry for what has been done. 
The white chief looks at me, and I look at them. They are try- 
ing to make the path white. I will help them to make it white. 
I talked with Pa-ha-yu-ca, he loves me and I love him.** I have 
listened to what you have said, and have heard nothing but what 
is good. I have been at war and you see I am a poor man and 
naked. I think it is best to be at peace. 

I love all my warriors, but I have got some bad men among 
them. The white men see me and see that I am a poor man and 
I want them to consider my situation. I was a long ways off 
and I tried to stop my men, but could not. 

I have now seen you myself and my heart beats for peace. I 
will go back and tell my warriors what I have seen. The 
G[rea]t Sp[iri]t hears me, the mother earth hears me and knows 
that I tell the truth. There is no use to talk too much for men 
who do so may tell lies.** 


The Wichita was followed by the Keechi chief, the one who 
held the white prisoner. His talk had nothing of special interest 
and has been omitted. When he had finished, the commissioner 
asked, “Where is the white prisoner?” 

“The reason I did not bring him,” replied the Keechi, “was 
that he had no horse to ride. If you will send the horse I can 
bring him.” 

The Waco chief interrupted at this point, saying: “If you 
will send that man (pointing to Colonel Smith) with his com- 
pany I will make my men help them get the horses.” 

This was the climax. The Indians had agreed to all that was 
required, and it only remained to be seen how faithfully they would 
abide by their agreements. It was arranged on the spot to send 
agent Paul Richardson with ten rangers and the Delaware, Jack 


The reader will recall that the day was cloudy. 

*Pa-ha-yu-ca was the Comanche chief who had signed the truce with 
Eldredge. He had not yet come in for a council, but very friendly rela- 
tions existed between him and the Wichitas, as shown by Eldredge’s re- 
port. Pa-ha-yu-ca did sign the treaty with the United States agents the 
following year. 

*Minutes of the Proceedings of the Council, November 15-16, 1845. 
*Minutes of the Council, November 15, 1845. 
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Harry, to get the prisoner and horses. Then, in the words of 
the secretary, “the council adjourned sine die in peace and har- 
mony.”*> This was November 15. The following day presents 
were distributed and the Indians signed the treaty, the last of 
the Republic. It is a short document, written in a scrawly but 
legible hand on common paper. It stated that the Indians had 
heard the treaty of 1844 read and explained, that they under- 
stood it, and would accept it as binding.*® 

The treaty was signed by the commissioners and by the chiefs 
and captains of the four tribes present.** The question which 
arises now is: Why was a treaty signed here when none had 
been signed at the council two months earlier? The answer evi- 
dently is that this treaty was made for the particular benefit of 
the Wichita Indians, who had not met the Texans before in coun- 
cil.** The other three tribes had signed the treaty of 1844 (and 


*Tbid. 

*Indian treaty, November 15, 1845. For treaty see note 37. 

"The last treaty reads as follows: 

Trading Post No 2 
Nov 16th 1845 

Whereas a treaty of peace, friendship and commerce was concluded at 
Tahuacarro Creek on the ninth day of October A. D 1844 between the 
commissioners on the part of the Republic of Texas and certain chiefs 
and head men of the various tribes of Indians then and there repre- 
sented—and whereas we the chiefs and head men of the Waco-Tahua- 


‘earro-Keechi-and Wichita nations having heard the before mentioned 


treaty read, explained and interpreted to us, so that we fully compre- 
hend and understand the same—therefore we agree to adopt, to abide by, 
and observe the said treaty and all its provisions in the same manner 
as if we had been present at the making of the same and had signed it 
at that time—and the commissioners on the part of Texas do likewise. 
G W Terrell 
Commissioners 
Thos I Smith 
Signed: Thomas G, Western 
Supt Indian Affairs 
Keechyquisoka X (his mark) Tahuacarro Chief 
Ecoquash X (his mark) Waco Chief 
Soatzarwaritz X (his mark) Wichita Chief 
Saatzasook X (his mark) Keechi Chief 
Satzatzkoha X (his mark) Waco Chief 
Acowheda X (his mark) Keechi War Chief 
Thitowa X (his mark) Keechi Captain 
*Annual report of T. G. Western to Secretary of War W. G. Cooke, 
February 18, 1846. 
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also the one of 1843), but were permitted to sign the new one 
as a matter of frontier courtesy and impartiality.*” 

To judge by their joint report, the commissioners were well 
pleased with what had been done. One notes, however, that they 
failed to call attention to the fact that this was the first treaty 
that had been made with the Wichitas, nor did they remark upon 
the absence of Pa-ha-yu-ca and his Comanches.*° 

Immediately after the break-up of the council, the agent, Paul 
Richardson, accompanied by ten rangers and Jack Harry, the 
Delaware, left the Council Ground for the purpose of receiving 
the Keechi prisoner and the horses which the Indians had prom- 
ised to give up.*? On December 6, the agent returned to the Post 
bringing the prisoner and three head of horses.*? The incident 
is important in showing that the Indians were carrying out their 
part of the contract. It furnishes some evidence of their good 
faith. 

This narrative should end here, and it would but for an episode 
which followed close upon the treaty. We have seen that the 
council ended in “peace and harmony” on November 16, and by 
the end of the following day the Council Ground at Tahuacarro 
creek was almost deserted. The commissioners and the super- 
intendent had returned to their respective stations, the agent and 
ten rangers had gone into the Indian country to receive the 
horses and the prisoner, and the Indians had departed to their 

*The Treaty of 1844 (Gammel Laws, II, 1191) shows that the Wacos, 
Tahuacarros, and Keechies signed the treaty. The names of the chiefs 
are not in all cases identical with the names given in the last treaty. 

“Report of Terrell and Smith to Secretary of State E. Allen, November 
17, 1845. The two commissioners were probably not familiar enough with 
Indian affairs to make a comprehensive report. They probably intended 
to leave that to the superintendent, Thomas G. Western, who was present 
at the council, but who did not join the commissioners in the report. 

"Minutes of the Council, November 15, 1845. 

“Williams to Western, December 7, 1845. Jack Harry seems to have 
been a most obstreperous individual, who was es troublesome as he was 
indispensable to the whites. He had tried Eldredge sorely on the expe- 
dition of 1843, and his conduct was no better on this trip with Richard- 
son. At the Aquilla creek the party stopped to kill game. Jack’s mule 
got away and returned to Torrey’s, followed by Jeck, badly out of humor. 
He reported that the party was in disorder and that the agent would 
not furnish him a mount either to go forward or to return. The truth 
was that Jack had wanted to borrow agent Richardson’s saddle horse, 
and because his request was denied, the Indian came in and made the 
unfavorable report. See also Williams to Western, November 23, 1845. 
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villages on the headwaters of the Colorado and other rivers. Only 
a handful of men remained at the trading post, including L. H. 
Williams, the agent, a blacksmith named Cogswell, F. E. El- 
dredge, and four or five rangers.** This was the situation when 
a runner arrived and notified Williams that the Comanches under 
Santa Anna, accompanied by Mo-po-cho-ke-pe, were near and on 
their way in for a council. This was alarming news, for the 
Comanches were intractable and belligerent. Here again the 
original document will tell the story best. 


Trading House Post No 2 
Nov. 23 1845. 
T. G. Western, 
Gen] Sup. I. A. 

Sir 

The morning after your departure the Comanches sent word by 
express that they had been detained by bad weather but were 
anxious to meet the commissioners. Immediately upon the re- 
ceipt of which information I accompanied by Mr Eldredge rode 
about five miles to receive them, according to your request, and 
brought them in. There being a larger party of the Indians 
than you or the commissioners anticipated I thought that the 
amount of goods on hand belonging to the Gov[ernmen]|t would 
no more than satisfy them inasmuch as they had seen the presents 
you distributed to the other Indians and their actions but too 
plainly showed that we must please them or they would take the 
necessary measures to please themselves. . . . 

The day after the arrival of the Indians a short council was 
held and but little said or done except to set apart the following 
day for trade and the next for the “Big Talk.” They traded 
but little. On the day set apart for the council, seats were pre- 
pared and the Indians came up from camp armed with Knives, 
guns and Bows.*t It was their wish that all the white men 
present should attend council but I deemed it imprudent, from 
the hostile appearance of the Comanches, to have them, and 
thought it best to have four or five stationed in the different 

“Tt has been impossible to determine the exact number of white men 
at the post. “The National Intelligencer” of December 24, 1845, states 
that seven white men were present. Agent Williams’ report indicates 
that there were perhaps eight. Williams, Eldredge, Cogswell and Perry 
attended the council, accompanied by Jim Shaw (Delaware). Besides 
these there were “four or five stationed in the different houses” during 
the council. This means that there were either eight or nine whites, 

“This caution on the part of the Comanches is to be explained by the 
affair at San Antonio known as the Council House Fight, where twelve 
chiefs were killed by the Texas soldiers. The Council House Fight oc- 
curred during Lamar’s administration, March 19, 1840. 
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houses. Jim Shaw informed them that it was a rather singular 
proceeding to bring their arms to council; they replied with the 
rather lame excuse, “That they were afraid they would be stolen 
if they left them in camp.” 

Every man and woman that were not in council lay under the 
bluff apparently ready for any emergency and judging from ap- 
pearances and some remarks which J. 8. interpreted I accom- 
panied by Messrs Eldredge Perry and Cogswell went in to coun- 
cil with but little show of getting out of the scrape with safety. 

The full proceedings of the council you will find in the report 
with the exception of Mo-po-cho-ke-pe’s asking the young war- 
riors each and singly if they were for peace. Some of them re- 
plied that it was a matter of very little consequence whether 
they were or not as they should abide by the advice of the old 
men. The Comanches said that we might expect Pa-ha-yu-ca in 
soon when they could not inform us, and I assure you that if the 
Gov[ernmen]|t does not send us some presents for him or a body 
of men for our protection there will be difficulty. The last time 
P. was in he said the White Chief hid, and had it not been for 
the council of some of the old men there would have been a dis- 
turbance. . . .*° I forgot to mention that the Comanches 
left the morning after they received the presents apparently well 
satisfied. Cink 

The whites located here seem to think that should they be 
similarly situated again they would like the Georgia Major be 
troubled with a slight lameness, and retreat before the enemy 
appear. 

With assurances of the most distinguished consideration I re- 
main 

Your Obt Servt. 
L. H. Williams 
Pr F. E. Eldredge 


After the council had broken up, the agent distributed all the 
presents he had, a complete list of which was attached to the 
account of the proceedings. This list is typical of what was 
usually given on such occasions. It contains such articles as silk 
and cotton handkerchiefs, blue and red strouding for breech 
clouts, blue and red drill, shawls, brass wire, files, needles, look- 
ing glasses, tin buckets, tin pans and cups, fine combs (a favorite 
article with the Indians), tacks, thread, vermilion, indigo, ver- 

“IT have found no reference in any of the documents, save this, to 


Pa-ha-yu-ca’s visit to Post No, 2. He evidently came unexpectedly and 
at a time when the Texans were unprepared to entertain him. 
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digris, squaw hatchets, unbleached domestic, red and white 
blankets, fire steels, and gun powder.*® 


Ill 


With the distribution of the presents to the Comanches, the 
Indian relations of the Republic of Texas were brought to an 
end. This council was the last, and if one is to appraise the 
policy of the Republic, he must make that appraisal here. All 
the evidence is in. Furthermore, the future relationship of 
Texas with the Indians was, or would soon be determined, as I 
shall show directly. From what has been said, it is quite evi- 
dent that the policy of peace had been tried earnestly for four 
years, and there is some evidence that the policy was a success. 

In the first place, the government of Texas had succeeded in 
drawing the Indians into a series of councils which have been 
briefly described. It had, during these councils, made peace, by 


“The following is the list of presents distributed to the Comanches on 
this occasion: 
21 silk handkerchiefs 
3 cotton handkerchiefs 
4 cotton shawls 
8 pieces blue print 
4034 yards blue and red strouding 
74 pieces blue drill 
75 Ibs brass wire 
4 3-12 doz. tin pans 
13 tin buckets 
12 Ibs vermilion 
10 doz cinch butcher knives 
14 doz cocoa handles [7] 
5 doz horn combs 
7 8-12 doz ivory combs 
2 4-12 doz files 
74 M brass tacks 
2 Ibs linen thread 
1 1-12 doz fire steels 
14 M needles 
14 doz looking glasses 
44 lbs indigo and verdigris 
24 doz squaw hatchets 
4 doz tin cups 
14 pr red blankets 
74 pr white blankets 
42 small bars lead 
19 large bars lead 
2 pieces unbleached domestic, 44 yds 
35 Ibs powder 
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treaty or truce, with every important tribe in the state.’ In the 
second place, these treaties had been fairly well observed, and 
they remained in force until the end of the Republic. It has 
been asserted by some that the Indians did not keep their treaties, 
and it is true that there were infractions of the peace and occa- 
sional raids. But on getting down to cases, we find these occur- 
rences to have been comparatively rare. The truth is that much 
noise was made in those days over every Indian incursion and 
over every horse theft and what not. My purpose is not to con- 
done the Indian or even to sympathize with him, but it is to 
arrive at the facts in order to set a value upon the policy which 
produced them. It is pertinent to ask how the murders com- 
mitted by Indians would compare with those perpetrated by white 
men within the settlements; or how the theft of horses then, 
granting that all horses that disappeared were stolen by the In- 
a liberal concession, would compare with the theft of 





dians 
automobiles today. These comparisons cannot be made with the 
data in hand, but a consideration of them will give pause to 
extremists. It is a fact, and must be admitted, that the Indians 
had carried out the terms of their treaties to the extent of giving 
up their prisoners and their stolen horses. The brush was being 
cleared from the road and the path from the cabin to the wig- 
wam was whiter than it had been for fifty moons.** Evidence of 
this is found in the last annual report of the superintendent of 
Indian affairs. The report gives such an excellent and interest- 





ing summary of the situation that I give it in full. 


Hon. W. G. Cooke Sec. War & Marine 

Sir 

In relation to Indian affairs, I have briefly to say that noth- 
ing material has occurred since my last annual report. 

The Indians in general have manifested the best disposition to 
maintain inviolate the treaties made with them and to meet us 
in peace and friendship. 

The Comanches upon our invitation met us in Council Sep- 
tember last, appropriate talks and interchange of civilities passed 
between the parties—presents were made them to the extent of 

“The Apache Indians occupied the trans-Pecos region and did not come 
much in contact with the Texans. No effort was made, so far as the 
evidence shows, to reach them. 

“By a “moon” the Indian meant all four phases of the moon, or 28 
days. 
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their wishes, and gratified with their reception, they returned’ to 
the Prairies.*° The various Tribes of minor consideration also 
attended the assemblage and joined in a renewal of their protes- 
tations of friendship. 

In November last a Council was held with a Wichita chief ac- 
companied by the Wacos, Tahuacarros, and Keechies. I am much 
gratified to state that we succeeded in making a treaty with them, 
the Wichitas heretofore never having consented to treat with us. 
The Treaty alluded to is already on file in the War Department 
and conforms to the treaties made with other tribes. 

it must be a source of congratulation that during the past year 
as well as at the close of our separate existence, we have been and 
are at peace with a/!l men both red and white.*° 

Convinced that the good effects of the Indian policy pursued 
by the late administration of the Republic for the past four years, 
have become the more evident, as the more tested, I have the 
honor to repeat the assurance of distinguished consideration with 
which I remain 

Your most obedient and faithful servant 
Thos. G. Western 
Supt Indian Affairs** 
Indian Bureau 
Austin, Feby 18th 1846 


The fruit of the tree which Houston had planted and nourished 
so carefully is found in the sentence: 

It must be a source of congratulation that during the past year 
as well as at the close of our national existance, we have been at 
peace with all men both red and white. 

Peace in Texas! Strange phenomenon! For nine years Texas 
had been free, but never before had she known actual peace.** 

Then came annexation, completed about five weeks after the 
Indian council just described and accompanied by swift and 
mighty changes, not physical or visible, but silent and intangible. 
These were changes in relationships. Texas had solved her three 


“The Comanche, Mo-po-cho-ke-pe, had been present at some council, but 
he was not in Pa-ha-yu-ca’s band. 

“The Mexican war began two months after this letter was written. 
April, 1846. 

"In evaluating this letter, it should be borne in mind that it was writ- 
ten after Texas was safely in the Union. The Indian policy was in the 
hands of the United States, and the superintendent was not bidding for 
preferment by making such a report. 

“When Mexico saw that Texas was about to enter the Union, she made 
flattering offers of peace. Until this time she had maintained a state 
of war. 
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great problems: she had entered the Union; in so doing, she 
had escaped all fear of and danger from Mexico; and she had 
received a guarantee of protection from the Indians.°* But how 
had the Indians themselves fared ? 

In entering the Union, Texas reserved to herself all her public 
land, which, of course, included that inhabited by the Indians. 
But she assumed no responsibility for the Indians, a fact which 
had great significance. Moreover, Texas gave up to the federal 
government the right, and the duty, of defense, which meant fron- 
tier protection. Pursuing the thought to its logical conclusion, 
we see that Uncle Sam would have to remove the Indians from 
the land as rapidly as the Texans were ready to occupy it. This 
explains why there are no Indians or Indian reservations in Texas 
today. Before annexation the Indians had an implied right to oc- 
cupy Texas soil. At least Texas had no right to drive them to any 
foreign soil, either across the Rio Grande to Mexico or across 
Red River to the United States. Texas must kill the Indian, or 
let him live, somewhere, somehow. With annexation, the land, 
and the implied right, was lost to the Indian. The red man had 
become a charge upon Uncle Sam, an interloper in his native 
home, and an intruder in the house which once had been entirely 
his own. Texas, the Republic, had an Indian policy—with Hous- 
ton it was peace, with Lamar it was war, in either case a policy; 
but Texas, the state, had none. The alternative was gone. There 
could be no peace; there must be war. The Indian had to go. 

The case of the Indian, however, was not entirely desperate, 
for he had gained a friend, real or potential, in Uncle Sam, who 
could still pursue a policy. If the policy was war, Texas would 
co-operate; if it was peace, Texas would become rancorous and 
critical. Few have understood, or called attention to, this pecu- 
liar shifting of relationship which took place with annexation. 
Bearing what I have said in mind, one can understand why fric- 
tion arose, and was bound to arise, between the federal govern- 
ment and Texas over the Indian question. The federal govern- 
ment was inclined to benevolence towards the Indians, and de- 


Annexation was completed December 29, 1845. Wooten (editor), 4 
Comprehensive History of Texas, 1, Part II, 684. The guarantee of protec- 
tion from the Indians came to be looked upon by Texans as theoretical. 
*Joint Resolution of Annexation, Gammel Laws, II, 1228ff. 
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sired only to keep them back from the settlements; the Texans 
wanted them removed or exterminated. And this serves to ex- 
plain why the Texans soon substituted rangers in the place of 
federal soldiers on the frontier. The rangers were Indian exter- 
minators; the soldiers were only guards. 

This swift and silent realignment of forces meant little to the 
Indian. Such subtlety was not for his mind; his cunning was of 
a different sort. Had not the Great White Chief given him the 
paper? Had not all agreed to live in peace? The Indian did 
not know how quickly brush can grow in the road which the white 
man has made and called clean. But as the warmth remains 
after the fire is dead, so did the friendship of the Indian con- 
tinue after the policy which had engendered it had been reversed. 
The proof of this statement is found in two facts: (1) The 
Texas frontier enjoyed comparative peace from the time of an- 
nexation until near 1850, due as much, no doubt, to the relation- 
ship established by the Republic as to the presence of a few 
clumsy dragoons on the border. (2) The federal government 
was able to conclude, almost immediately, a treaty with all Texas 
tribes. The agents arrived at Post No. 2 in February, 1846." 
Within three months the treaty was made and signed at the old 
Council Ground on Tahuacarro creek.°* One cannot well believe 
that this quick and effective work was due to the superior ability 
and skill of the United States agents; it was due more to the 
effective work which had been done in preparation by Sam Hous- 
ton and Superintendent Thomas G. Western and the corps of 
faithful agents and workers under their command. 

Here ends the story of the last treaty. Coming as it did in 
the twilight zone when Texas was losing her identity as a nation 
to become a state, it has escaped so far the attention of the his- 
torian. It marks the end of a policy and the birth of an attitude 
towards the Indians. It affords a vantage point from which to 
survey the Indian affairs of the Republic. From the same point 
one can see the destiny and the doom of the Texas Indians. 


“Williams to Western, February 21, 1846. Williams was doubtful as 
to how he should receive these commissioners. 

“U. S. Indian Treaty, May 15, 1846. The U. S. treaty was made be- 
tween P. M. Butler and M. G. Lewis and 63 Indians, including chiefs of 
the Comanches, Wacos, Keechies, Tonkoways, Wichitas, and Tahuacarros 
It was amended and ratified by the U. S. senate February 15, 1847, and 
signed by President Polk March 8, 1847. 
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THE FOUNDING OF NUESTRA SENORA DEL REFUGIO, 
THE LAST SPANISH MISSION IN TEXAS 


WILLIAM E. DUNN 


Active research in the state and ecclesiastical archives of Spain 
and Mexico during the past two decades has made it possible to 
clear up many obscure periods in the history of that portion of 
the United States that was formerly included in the Spanish 
colonial domain. During recent years many scholarly books and 
monographs have been written on a variety of themes in this 
field, knowledge of which had previously been confined chiefly 
to the realm of myth and tradition. Much yet remains to be 
written in final form, but by means of the steady stream of docu- 
mentary materials that have been obtained from foreign archives 
by such institutions as the Library of Congress, the University 
of Texas, and the University of California, the few remaining 
gaps can.now be bridged over.’ 

Among the interesting episodes in the history of Spanish Texas 
on which very meager information in published form has been 
available is that of the founding of the last of the series of mis- 
sions by which the Spaniards endeavored to civilize the native 
tribes in and to strengthen their hold on that province. This 
belated mission, founded near the Gulf coast toward the close of 
the eighteenth century and known as Nuestra Senora del Refugio, 
represented one of the last flickers of ebbing Spanish energy and 
initiative on the northeastern frontier of New Spain. So little 
has been known about the history of this mission, however, that 
even the date of its founding has usually been erroneously given, 
while practically no details whatever have been available in re- 
gard to the circumstances which led to its establishment. It is 
the purpose of this paper to place on record the principal facts 


‘A recently published text-book on “The Colonization of North Amer- 
ica” by Professors Herbert E. Bolton and Thomas M. Marshall (Mac- 
millan, 1920) embodies the principal contributions that have been made 
in the field of Spanish colonial history in the United States. It is the 
first text-book to deal with American history from the continental rather 
than the sectional point of view, and reveals the vast amownt of research 
that has been done in this comparatively new field. 
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connected with this missionary enterprise, which constitutes an 
additional evidence of the industry and zeal of the Catholic mis- 
sionaries of the Spanish Southwest.? 


Early Missionary Activities in the Gulf Region of Texas——The 
work of the Spaniards in Texas was greatly influenced from first 
to last by the character of the Indian tribes inhabiting that prov- 
ince. The varying degrees of success achieved were due mainly 
to divergences in the nature of the natives rather than to differ- 
ences in the methods employed in their conversion. On the San 
Antonio River the Texas mission system attained its highest de- 
velopment among the weak tribes that sought the protection of 
the Spaniards against their traditional foes, the Apache. Among 
the stronger tribes of the “Texas” or Hasinai Confederacy fur- 
ther east no permanent results were obtained. Equally difficult 
was the work of the priests among the group of tribes known as 
the Karankawa, who lived along the Texas coast. Spanish do- 
minion over that region was ever hampered by reason of the hos- 
tile and barbarous nature of these Indians.* 

The first attempt of the Spaniards to oceupy the territory in- 
habited by the Karankawa was made in 1722, when the presidio 
and mission of Espiritu Santo were established on the site of 


.La Salle’s ill-fated settlement. The hostility of the coast tribes 


caused this early site to be abandoned four years later, the pre- 
sidio and mission being moved further inland on the Guadalupe 
River. The movement for the formation of the province of 
Nuevo Santander in 1749 led to a further removal of the mission 
group to the San Antonio River, near the present town of Goliad. 
Five years later a new mission called Nuestra Sefiora del Rosario 
was founded nearby for work among the coast tribes. The efforts 


*This study is based largely on original manuscript materials in the 
General Archive of the Indies, Seville, Spain, supplemented by other 
hitherto unused documents in the Béxar Archives of the University of 
Texas at Austin. The writer is indebted to Miss Carrie Camp, one of 
his former students at the University of Texas, for much of the prelim- 
inary research on this topic. 

‘The Karankawa group included the tribe known by this name as well 
as the Cujane, Guapite, Coco, and Copane tribes, their customary haunts 
being along the islands and mainland in the region of Matagorda Bay. 
Their total number was estimated at from four to five hundred fighting 
men (Bolton, Texas in the Middle Eighteenth Century, p. 282) 
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of the priests met at first with some measure of success, but after 
a few years the mission came to be practically deserted, and was 
entirely abandoned by the neophytes, it seems, by 1781. For 
eight years after that date the Indians refused to live at Rosario, 
until the persistent labors of Captain Manuel de Espadas of the 
presidio of Espiritu Santo bore fruit, and a number of the apos- 
tates again took up their residence at the mission. 

By 1790 Nuestra Sefora del Rosario was formally re-estab- 
lished, and prospects were bright for further success. This re- 
founding of Rosario was the first step in a revival of missionary 
activity among the coast tribes, which was to have as its main 
object the conversion of the group known as the Karankawa. No 
sooner had Rosario been placed again in operation than a move- 
ment began which was to result in the founding of the last of 
the Texas missions during the Spanish régime, that of Nuestra 
Senora del Refugio or Our Lady of Refuge.* 


Apostles to the Karankawa.—It is an interesting fact that the 
final outburst of missionary zeal in provincial Texas was due 
largely to the influence of a priest who had passed from the field 
of action many years before. This man was the venerable Father 
Margil de Jesus, to whom is rightfully due a large share of the 
credit for the Spanish occupation of Texas. He had gone to 
Texas when the province was reoccupied in 1716, and became 
president of the first permanent missions founded there. One of 
his final behests to his fellow priests in the missionary college of 
Nuestra Sefora de Guadalupe in Zacatecas had been that they 
should never abandon the work of conversion among the Texas 
tribes. 

Fray Margil’s pious interest in Texas made a deep impression 
on Father Manuel de Silva, who many years later, in August, 
1790, was elected Commissary and Prefect of the missions admin- 
istered by the Zacatecan College, which was given exclusive con- 
trol of the Texas mission field after 1767. Father Silva had 
worked for many years in the missions of New Spain, and was 
one of the most capable of the many sincere and zealous priests 

*A detailed account of the early missionary movement in the coast 


region of Texas is given in H. E. Bolton’s Texas in the Middle Eighteenth 
Century, pp. 283-324, passim. 
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who endeavored to spread the doctrines of Christianity among 
the native tribes. 

Recalling the admonitions of the sainted Fray Margil, Silva 
resolved after his election as Prefect to make the Texas mission 
field his first care. In November, 1790, he set out for Texas to 
investigate the general conditions of the missions there, and to 
make plans for their improvement and extension. He was ac- 
companied by Father Joseph Francisco Mariano Garza, a priest 
who had spent many years in missionary work in the Texas field.® 

The two priests arrived at San Antonio in January, 1791, and 
at once began their survey. They found practically all of the 
missions in the province in a deplorable state.’ Among other 
calamities they learned of the repeated murders, robberies, and 
other atrocities that were being committed by the Karankawa and 
other tribes along the coast of Matagorda Bay. Although a few 
of these natives had been induced to live in the missions of 
Rosario and Espiritu Santo during the previous year, most of 
them remained uncompromisingly hostile.’ 

Knowing of the long continued and fruitless efforts of the royal 
government to pacify the coast region, Father Silva concluded 
that he could not find a more laudable or more useful task than 
the conversion of the unruly Karankawa. He therefore resolved 


to give preferential attention to the establishment of missions for 


that group of tribes.® 

Preparations were soon completed by Father Silva for a per- 
sonal inspection of the coast region. From San Antonio, still 
accompanied by Father Garza, he made the journey to the pre- 
sidio of Espiritu Santo. The first step taken there was the send- 
ing of emissaries in the persons of some of the converted Indians 
already living at the newly restored mission of Rosario to work 
among their heathen kinsmen, and assure the latter that the 


‘Silva to the viceroy, March 10, 1792 (MS. in the General Archive of 
the Indies, Seville, Spain, Audiencia de Guadalajara, estante 104, cajén 
1, legajo 1, pp. 1-2). Transcripts of the documents cited from this source 
throughout the present study are to be found in the Manuscripts Division 
of the Library of Congress. 

‘Manuel Muiioz, Governor of Texas, to Comandante General Nava, 
January 26, 1795 (Guadalajara, 104-1-1, p. 1). 

‘Silva to the viceroy, March 10, 1792 (Ibid., pp. 2-3). 

‘Tbid., p. 3. 
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Spaniards wished to be friends. These overtures were so suc- 
cessful that within a few days the Indians began to visit the 
presidio. In return for the hospitality that was dispensed them, 
they invited the priests to return with them to their own homes, 
promising to observe faithfully the truce that had been estab- 
lished. Father Silva accepted the invitation, and visited several 
Karankawan camps on the coast, at one of which the entire pop- 
ulation promised to maintain friendly relations with the Span- 
iards. 

Both Fathers Silva and Garza were so much encouraged with 
their initial success and were so certain of the good faith of the 
Karankawa that they decided to visit other tribes along the coast, 
among which were living some of the apostates from the mis- 
sions of Espiritu Santo and Rosario. A number of these Indians 
were persuaded to return to Christian life, and others promised 
to follow their example. Having concluded these preliminary 
labors, the two priests took up their abode at Rosario mission, 
where they prepared a report of their activities for the viceroy 
in the City of Mexico, and formulated plans for their missionary 


campaign.® 


The Temporary Founding of Nuestra Senora del Refugio.—aAt 
this juncture Father Silva was recalled to Zacatecas to preside 
over the provincial chapter meeting of his order. Father Garaa, 
who in the meantime had been assigned as minister of Espiritu 
Santo presidio, was fully authorized to proceed with the work of 
conversion among the Karankawa.’® Father Silva instructed his 
subordinate to work in close co-operation with the military au- 
thorities of the province, especially with Governor Muiioz, and 
to take no definite action without their approval. By such meas- 
ures the Prefect doubtless hoped to avoid the friction between 
the ecclesiastical and military authorities, which had proved to 
be the ruin of more than one missionary enterprise in Texas dur- 
ing the earlier history of the province.” 

Father Garza, trained by long experience on the frontier, 


*Silva to the viceroy, March 10, 1792 (Ibid., pp. 3-4). 
“Nava to the king, November 6, 1794; Mufioz to Nava, January 26, 
1795 (Ibid.). 
"Silva to the viceroy, March 10, 1792 (Jbid., pp. 4-5). 
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seemed to have gained much influence among the coast tribes 
from the outset. In May, 1791, a number of deserters from the 
missions of Rosario and Espiritu Santo visited the priest, prom- 
ising to return to the fold if he would go with them to the 
rancheria of their kinsmen on the San Xavier River, and per- 
suade the latter to accompany them. With a special escort fur- 
nished by Governor Munoz, Father Garza set out on this trip 
tor the double purpose of reclaiming the fugitive neophytes and 
of investigating more thoroughly the possibilities of the Mata- 
gorda Bay region as a site for the new mission planned for the 
Karankawa. At the junction of the San Antonio and Guadalupe 
Rivers he selected a tentative location, to which he gave the name 
of Nuestra Senora del Refugio. Thus was determined the name 
and first site of the mission conceived by Father Silva.” 

Father Garza did not abate his efforts to win the friendship 
of the Karankawa, and in October of the same year made another 
trip along the coast. He again visited the place that he had 
called Refugio, being met there by almost two hundred Indians 
of the tribe in question, led by the chiefs Fresada Pinta and 
Llano Grande. The natives now asked that a mission should be 
built for them, and promised to make it their permanent home. 
“If you build a mission at the mouth of the Guadalupe River,” 
said one of the chiefs to Garza, “the whole coast is yours.”"* 

The site which had been selected by Father Garza, probably 
at the instance of the natives themselves, was squarely at tne 
junction of the Guadalupe and San Antonio Rivers, some eight 
miles from the coast and in the locality where the Karankawa 
were accustomed to pitch their camps for the greater part of the 
year. From this time on it seems to have been definitely re- 
garded as the future location of the new mission. 

Greatly encouraged by the progress he had made, Father Garza 
returned to Espiritu Santo, where he drew up full reports for 
the viceroy, for Silva, and for Governor Mufioz. In these letters 
he besought formal permission to proceed with the founding of 
the mission. This authorization was not long delayed, for on 

*"Mufioz to Nava, January 26, 1795; Nava to the king, November 6, 
1794; Silva to the viceroy, March 10, 1792 (Jbid.). 

“Silva to the viceroy, March 10, 1792 (Jbid., p. 8). 
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December 31, 1791, the viceroy gave his assent to the plan, in- 
structing Garza directly to construct the necessary buildings and 
to provide the customary ornaments and supplies for divine 
service.** 

More than a year was to pass, however, before the necessary 
funds and supplies, insignificant as they were, could be made 
available. In the meantime Father Silva, in Mexico, was doing 
everything possible to hasten the actual execution of his project. 
In a long letter to the viceroy, dated March 10, 1792, and writ- 
ten before he had been informed of the success of Garza’s peti- 
tion, the Prefect had set forth a number of reasons why a mis- 
sion should be founded at the place called Refugio, and also re- 
vealed his ambitious plan for the evangelization of the whole 
coast line of Texas. 

The building of a mission at the confluence of the San Antonio 
and Guadalupe Rivers, Silva said, would open up water com- 
munication between Matagorda Bay and Espiritu Santo, as well 
as with more inland points in the province. With such a mission 
to supplement the work of the re-established mission of Rosario, 
the coast region would be protected as far north as the Colorado 
River. The work of conversion and pacification would then be 
facilitated among other branches of the Karankawan group, as 
well as among the Orkokisac, the Tawakana, the Tawash, and 
the Comanche. Father Silva also suggested measures whereby 
the necessary funds could be raised. He recommended the secu- 
larization of the missions of San Antonio de Valero and of Nacog- 
doches, and the consolidation of four of the missions at San An- 
tonio into two. With the economies resulting from these changes, 
money would be available for Refugio without extra expense to 
the royal treasury.’® 

The raising of these various questions delayed the actual found- 
ing of Nuestra Sefora del Refugio until reports could be received 
from the provincial officials in Texas. All of Father Garza’s 
recommendations were approved except that which concerned the 
secularization of Nacogdoches mission. To this step the acting 


“Silva to the viceroy, March 10, 1792; Mujioz to Nava, January 26, 
1795 (Guadalajara, 104-1-1); Mufioz to the viceroy, February 27, 1792 
(Nacogdoches Archives, No, 81, Texas State Library). 


*Guadalajara, 104-1-1, pp. 12-17, 
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governor, Conde de Sierra Gorda, refused to give his assent.’ 
That official also advised that the construction of new missions 
be confined to Refugio, already authorized by the viceroy. 

The customary amount of red tape having thus been unwound, 
there were no further obstacles to the founding of Refugio. The 
formal beginnings of the mission were made on January 31, 
1793. Only the absolutely essential buildings could be con- 
structed with the meager funds available. Father Mariano Ve- 
lasco, who assisted Father Garza in the work of founding, was 
appointed the first regular minister of the new establishment. 
The site was at Cayo del Refugio as chosen by Garza more than 
a year previously.*® 

For a temporary mission, Nuestra Senora del Refugio seems 
to have been fairly well equipped. During the year 1793 a few 
additional buildings were constructed, but up to September of 
that year the total results were still pitifully meager. There 
were six small wooden buildings thatched with grass and straw, 
a corral for the cattle, and a large frame shed built to protect the 
miscellaneous materials that had been assembled for the construc- 
tion of a permanent church. All was surrounded by the usual 
stockade. The total expense that had been incurred amounted to 
about six thousand pesos. No figures are available as to the 
number of Indians in residence at the outset. 

Agriculture and cattle raising were the only industries planned 
for the neophytes. The Karankawa were not fitted for the more 
highly developed occupations, such as weaving, pottery making, 
tanning, etc., carried on at other missions in the Southwest. The 
aim at Refugio seems to have been to allow the Indians as much 
ease as possible during the first year until they should be attracted 
to and feel contented with their new mode of living. It would 
be difficult to conceive of less promising material for converts 


“Governor Muijioz was temporarily suspended from office pending the 
investigation of certain charges made against him. 


Ca 


“Informe of Sierra Gorda, September 7, 1792, cited in Nava to the 
king, November 6, 1794 (Guadalajara, 104-1-1). See also Historia 100, 
expediente 47, folio 8 (University of Texas transcripts). 

*The first site of Refugio is shown in the excellent map accompanying 
Bolton’s Texas in the Middle Highteenth Century. The date of founding 
is erroneously given there as 1791, but is correctly given by Bolton in THE 
QuarTeRLy, XIX, 400, 404. 
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than were these fickle and degraded natives of the lower Texas 


coast.?® 


The Removal and Permanent Establishment of Mission Re- 
fugio.—The small establishment that had been made at Cayo del 
Refugio represented only the meager beginnings of the ambitious 
plans that were entertained by Father Silva for the revival and 
extension of missionary work in Texas. The founding effected 
by Garza at the junction of the San Antonio and Guadalupe was 
intended to be only temporary for the purpose of retaining some 
slight hold over the shifty Karankawa until more permanent ar- 
rangements could be made. The news of the actual founding, 
however, was the signal for Father Silva to begin his campaign 
for royal aid in the promotion of his larger program of expan- 
sion. 

On account of a change in the administrative organization of 
the northern provinces of New Spain, authorized by royal de- 
erees of November, 1792, Texas had again been removed from 
the immediate control of the viceroy and restored to the juris- 
diction of the Comandante General with headquarters at Chi- 
huahua.*® This change of jurisdiction doubtless explains the 
action of Father Silva in appealing directly to the king for aid 
in his plans for Texas. Early in 1793 he wrote a memorial to 
the king asking that the Comandante General should be in- 
structed to assist the mission movement in every way possible. 
In this letter Silva pointed out that the mission at Refugio was 
inadequate for the large area which it was designed to influence, 
and asked for authority to establish an additional mission for the 
Orkokisac Indians, about eighty leagues northward from Refugio. 
Such a step would strengthen Spanish sovereignty in the north, 
and place a further barrier against the French of Louisiana, with 
whom Spain was now at war.*? 

"The foregoing information has been drawn from the following docu- 
ments: Juan José Faxiar to José Manuel de Castro, September 18, 1793 
(Béxar Archives, University of Texas); the viceroy to Governor Muiioz, 
March 27, 1793 (Jbid.); the secretary of the Council of the Indies to 
Garza, undated memorandum (Guadalajara, 104-1-1); Nava to the king, 
November 6, 1794 (Jbid.). 

*Nava to the king, November 6, 1794 (Guadalajara, 104-1-1, p. 7). 

“Silva to the king, March 7, 1793 (Jbid.); Silva to the secretary of 
the Council of the Indies, March 18, 1793 (Jbid.). 
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After making these direct appeals for royal support, Father 
Silva began to raise funds to place Mission Refugio on a_per- 
manent footing. In August of 1793 he returned to Texas, car- 
rying with him ornaments and furnishings for the church, to- 
gether with sorely needed supplies for the neophytes.*? He found 
that sporadic building activities were still in progress at Refugio. 
Father Velasco was laboring faithfully in spite of the discourag- 
ing features that had already begun to manifest themselves.** 
Many objections were now being urged against the site of the 
mission. Situated on low ground near the coast and surrounded 
by stagnant lagoons, it was said to be infested by constant 
swarms of huge mosquitoes, and was consequently considered very 
unhealthful. It was likewise urged that more land was needed 
for agricultural purposes and better homes for the priests and 
neophytes. Because of these conditions the Indians were becom- 
ing discontented, and only with great difficulty could they be 
prevented from deserting in a body. It was the old story of the 
instability and fickleness of the childish-minded natives. 

There seemed to be little difference of opinion, however, as to 
the undesirability of the site that had been chosen, and in Sep- 
tember, 1794, a petition was sent to Comandante General Nava 
requesting authority for the removal of the mission to a better 
location. The question of removal brought up many unsettled 
problems relating to Refugio, which the Comandancia General 
now tried to solve. A full investigation of the whole movement 
was therefore ordered by Nava, as a result of which Governor 
Mufioz was instructed to seek a new site for the mission.” 

No details are available to the writer in regard to the removal, 
but it is clear that on January 10, 1795, Cayo del Refugio was 
abandoned for a place known as Aranzazu or Santa Getrudis, 
described as being located some ten or twelve leagues south of the 


*Muioz to Nava, January 26, 1795 (Ibid.). The viceroy had supplied 
Silva with funds to the amount of two thousand pesos, but all further 
needs had to be met by the Comandante General as Texas was no longer 
directly dependent on the viceroy. 

*Silva to Mufioz, February 13, 1794 (Béxar Archives). 

*Nava to Mufioz, October 13, 1794 (Béxar Archives); same to same, 
October 23, 1794 (Jbid.) ; parecer of Auditor Galindo Navarro, November 
6, 1794 (Guadalajara, 104-1-1); Mufioz to Nava, January 26, 1795 
(Ibid.); Nava to the king, October 6, 1795 (Ibid.). 
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presidio of Espiritu Santo.2* The name “Refugio” was trans- 
ferred to the new locality, and has been perpetuated in the mod- 


ern town of the same name, founded in the same general vicinity.** 


Father Silva continued to give his personal attention to the 
enterprise, and in spite of continued difficulties in the way of 
lack of funds and supplies the mission establishment slowly took 


on its typical form. Near the end of 1795 Refugio appears to 
have been permanently established at its new location and in 
regular operation, there being eighty-two Indians on the mission 
roll?" 

Four years had been required to effect this last feeble mis- 
sionary movement in Texas. What had been accomplished fell 
far short of the original aims of Father Silva, who had endeav- 
ored to keep faith with the lamented Fray Margil de Jesus. 
Nuestra Sefiora del Refugio continued to exist, however, through- 
out the remainder of the colonial period. Its failure to achieve 
important results was due not to the neglect of those who had 
labored for its establishment, but to the utter helplessness of the 
failing Spanish monarchy to lend its support. In its humble 
way, nevertheless, the mission served to propagate the doctrines 
of Christianity and civilization among the natives of the coast 
region, and its record may well be cited as a further evidence of 
the enterprise and ever fervent piety of the pioneers of the Church 
in the Spanish Southwest. 


**Nava to the king, October 6, 1795 (Guadalajara, 104-1-1). 

**See map accompanying Bolton’s Tewas in the Middle Highteenth Cen- 
tury. The date given on the map is obviously incorrect. 

“Cortez to Muiioz, October 23, 1795 (Béxar Archives). 
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JOURNAL OF LEWIS BIRDSALL HARRIS, 1836-1842 
iil 


After resting a while my brother and myself concluded to 
build a house on the site of the one burned by the Mexicans. 
The great difficulty was lumber. The saw mill built by my 
father in Harrisburg was burned by the Mexicans, but hearing 
that the Sawmill at Lynchburg about 20 miles below, at the 
mouth of Buffalo Bayou and the San Jacinto river, would soon 
be started up, we concluded to build of logs and by the time the 
mill would be ready we could get our cribs up and roof on and 
be ready for the flooring etc. We procured four additional Mex- 
icans and axes and started them to cutting down pine trees of 
suitable size, and cutting them of the right lengths. It was 
amusing to see them use an axe, something they had never seen 
before. Of course they spoke no English and we spoke no Span- 
ish and everything had to be done by signs, but I soon learned 
enough Spanish to be able to get along very well. We were 
rather aspiring in our ideas of a house and concluded to build 
it the same size and shape of our Grandfathers house in Seneca 
Co. N. Y, only not as high, (that was 3 stories,) which is 56 
feet long by 36 feet wide, divided into four rooms 22 by 18, and 
a Hall thro’ the center 12 feet wide. There was not a carpenter 
to be had in the country, the nearest to it was an old dutchman 
Henry Tushmaker called “Dutch Henry” who was in the battle 
of San Jacinto and was wounded with a bullet in his powder horn, 
which he always carried slung around his shoulders and exhibited 
on all occasions. The ball was a spent ball and remained em- 
bedded in the horn where it lodged. We procured Henry to hew 
the logs which he did fairly well after they had been scored by 
the Mexicans. We finally cleared away the debris of the old 
house and set the Mexicans to preparing the foundations. One 
of them attracted my attention by getting down on his knees and 
gathering a lot of twigs and commenced puffing away at them, 
and said “blow blow blow” and pointing to the logs lying around 
said, “chop, chop, chop.” I found afterwards that he was one 
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of the very men who had under order set fire to the house he was 
now rebuilding. 

I found one of the Mexicans quite handy with cattle and we 
broke in with the help of a yoke of gentle oxen enough others 
to haul our hewn logs to the place. We found it a more difficult 
matter to get our saw logs into the water, but finally managed 
it, and got enough to make a raft, which by the help of two of 
the mexicans who became expert oarsmen, we towed to the saw 
mill at Lynchburg, and had them sawed up into flooring and 
boards and rafted the lumber back. We built our house on large 
oak blocks several feet from the ground, making “4 pens and a 
passage,” until we got it to the proper height for the first story, 
when we cut our logs the full length 56 and 36 feet, determined 
to have one room the full size of the house. The roof consisted 
of peeled pine poles hewed on one side, with split laths on which 
we laid split boards 3 feet long. Of course it took us a long 
time to do all this work with the facilities we had at hand, and 
it was not in a condition to be occupied until the winter. We 
also built a kitchen of logs about 18 by 20 with a loft, in which 
we lived for some time before our big house was ready to oc- 


cupy. This had a large fire place in one end and a chimney of 


sticks plastered with clay. 

In attending to having my lumber sawed at Lynchburg I made 
the acquaintance of a very pleasant family consisting of Col. 
McComb, whose father was Gen. McComb of the U. 8S. Army. 
He had a daughter about my age who, tho’ not handsome, was 
very bright and intelligent and cultivated, sang and played well 
and learned and played for me a piece of music which I found 
on the battle ground of San Jacinto. She would some times go 
up home with me in my skiff rowed by the two Mexicans and 
they would make the skiff hum, sometimes making the distance 
in 3 or 4 hours. 

As I kept no notes after this what I write of my life in Texas 
will be from memory and written long after the occurrence, and 
I will mention some things which I have not spoken of in my 
personal narrative. 

My father after being engaged in business in St Louis and at 
what is now Montgomery met Col. Austin in New Orleans, who 
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induced him to go with him to Texas where he had concessions 
from the Mexican Government for colonization. My father liked 
Texas so well that he concluded to establish himself there. This 
was in 1824. He built a house at Harrisburg—the one burned 
by the Mexicans and also built a saw mill there. He located a 
league of land including the townsite, which was considered at 
the very head of navigation on Buffalo Bayou for here any vessel 
that could cross Redfish and Cloppers bars would come, and no 
further. He also received several other large concessions of land 
from the Mexican Gov’t had a large store of goods at Harrisburg 
and was trading between there and New Orleans doing a pros- 
perous business. . . . 

In 1829 my father died of yellow fever at New Orleans, and 
my grandfather Birdsall went to Texas to look after his estate, 
but his health was poor and returned without getting any satis- 
faction. In 1833 my mother determined to go herself, and tak- 
ing my elder brother who was then only 18 years old, she went 
and took possession of the house, and my brother went to mer- 
chandizing, waiting until matters should be more settled, as every- 
thing was in confusion and culminated in 1835 when the revo- 
lution took place and was consummated in 1836. 

In the Fall of 1836 Congress met, organized counties and fixed 


‘the seat of Government at Houston. There was a universal de- 


sire to fix it at Harrisburg. Houston was 15 miles up the Bayou 
and it took weeks of cutting away logs and trees before they could 
get up with a yawl boat, but after great labor and cutting off 
the point of White Oak Bayou they got a small steamboat there 
and were able to turn it around.' 

When Harrisburg, afterwards Harris Co,—was organized my 


‘The death of John R. Harris was followed by an administration upon 
his estate based upon trumped up claims. Texas was then under Mexican 
government, the courts in the hands of a few men, and everything un- 
settled. The heirs of John R. Harris filed suit against the administrator 
and Harris and Wilson, begging the court to set aside all former pro- 
ceedings on account of fraud; postponements from time to time kept the 
case pending for years, until finally in 1838 it was settled by compro- 
mise. This litigation, more than anything else, prevented the location 
of the new seat of government at Harrisburg at the time when this honor 
was bestowed upon Houston. Its situation at the head of navigation on 
Buffalo Bayou made it by far the better site at a period when water 
transportation was without a rival. 
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brother was elected county clerk. My Grandfather and Grand- 
mother and Uncle Maurice Birdsall and my sister came out about 
this time and my sister married afterwards Capt. Andrew Briscoe, 
who was at the head of a Co. at San Jacinto, and had been my 
brothers partner in business. 

When the courts were organized Capt. Briscoe was made 
County Judge, and as the County seat was also fixed at Houston, 
Judge Briscoe and wife, my brother and myself went there, and 
I went into my brother’s office as deputy. His health failed him 
and he was advised to go north, and the supervisors appointed me 
County Clerk pro tem, and upon his return they elected me 
County Assessor; everything about both offices was new and we 
had nothing to guide us but the statutes and the lawyers. Some 
of them did not know much law or much precedent, but we got 
along very well and made money hand over fist, but it was “Texas 
money,” it did very well at first and passed current at par, but 
before annexation it got so low that I used to stuff it in between 
the logs of my room in bundles. 

In assessing the property of the county I had various experi- 
ences. The county took in the present county and the county 
of Galveston, but as there were no improvements on Galveston 
Island then, I did not have to go there. As none of the people 
had been assessed before I had great difficulty in explaining to 
some of them the necessity and the object of my work. Old 
Mrs. McCormick, owner of the land on which the battle of San 
Jacinto was fought, at first would hardly let me come into her 
house, and said her land was not worth anything after being 
covered with dead Mexicans, and being Irish, was especially op- 
posed to tax gatherers. 

The country was sparsely populated and I had chills and fever 
every other day, but as they came on regularly about dark, on 
my chill days I would make my destination and get to bed and 
have my chill and fever, and get up next morning and ride 25 
or 30 miles. This went on for weeks when I stopped at a house 
and told the lady of the house that I wanted to get to bed as I 
would soon have a chill. She said, “get into bed and cover up 
warm,” and she soon came with a bowl of hot toddy and told 
me to drink it down and cover up head and ears and keep so. I 
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followed her instructions, was soon in a profuse perspiration and 
as it was kept up I had no chill, and whenever my chills returned 
I repeated this prescription and was finally relieved of them en- 
tirely. As the remedy is a pretty severe one I would not recom- 
mend it only in extreme cases. Gen. Houston, the president, was 
a frequent visitor at our house in Harrisburg, and was quite a 
friend of mine and urged me to take the office of Post Master 
at Houston. After the term of my brothers office expired I went 
to Harrisburg and lived, engaging in farming and lumbering, 
running saw mills ete. At one time I had two saw mills run- 
ning and attended to cutting the logs, hauling them, rafting, 
sometimes attending the engines or saws, shipping the lumber 
to Houston or Galveston, and worked night and day, but the 
profits were small. In June 1846 I married Jane Wilcox. 
During all this time the Mexicans made frequent inroads upon 
the Western settlements and each able bodied man kept himself 
in readiness to respond :to any call to go and repel them on two 
or three of these occasions I went with others, but before we 
could come up with them the Mexicans would retreat into Mexico. 
On the last expedition it was determined to follow them across 
the border and the famous Somerville expedition was fitted out. 
Each one equipped himself with horse, rifle and side arms and 
three or four would join together and furnish a pack mule. The 
Mexicans [in 1842] had come into San Antonio and taken the 
Judge prisoner and had come nearly to La Grange where they 
ambushed a party of 25 or 30 Texans, and killed nearly all of 
them, and then retreated to the Rio Grande and got away with 
small loss. I was in the Co. of Cap’t Lowery and was orderly 
sergeant of the Co. We “took” Laredo but without a fight. We 
crossed into Mexico and laid several of the towns under contribu- 
tion for provisions etc, but found no troops. We fell down the 
river on our side opposite Guerrero and determined to cross and 
lay that town under contribution. Our scouts had seen quite a 
force near there and we expected some warm work. When we 
came to the crossing the boats had all been removed. We found 
two “dugouts” which would carry 6 or 7 men each, and it was 
determined that the advance should be made by crossing enough 
men in these two boats to go up the Geneva river and get the 
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ferry boats which had been removed by the enemy. My company 
was at the front, and I being the orderly of the Company who 
always marched at the head, made it my place to be in one of 
these two boats to cross over; it would have been under other 
circumstances and with other than Mexicans for foes a foolhardy 
thing to do, but as it was, we crossed almost in the face of them, 
at first landing only 12 men. We had to sit in the bottom of the 
canoe each with his rifle across his knees and were not allowed 
to touch the gunwales or the frail craft would upset. In this 
way we were paddled by one man in the stern across the river, 
and landed on the Mexican side. As soon as our Co. got safely 
across, about 50, we marched up the small stream which emptied 
into the river just below, and found two ferry boats, which were 
soon brought to the crossing and the whole force taken over; the 
Mexicans kept at a safe distance and made no attack, altho’ they 
made several feints and kept us on the qui vive. 

At this time we received a peremptory order from Gen. Hous- 
ton to return and not advance any further into Mexico. We laid 
Guerrero under contribution however, and got a small lot of pro- 
visions and then recrossed the river; there was intense disgust 
felt by the whole force and at one time it looked as though there 
would be a general revolt, but better councils prevailed. There 
were a few more hot headed, who determined to separate from 
the command and cross the river, and, as they expressed it, rake 
down the settlements on the Mexican side and bring in as many 
cattle and horses as they could manage. 

I don’t know what I might have done, but I had been suffering 
for weeks with what I suppose was a carbuncle in one of my 
legs; there came a swelling like a boil which came to a head and 
the core left a hole in my leg nearly an inch in diameter in which 
one could almost see the cords. I had to keep a poultice of slip- 
pery elm bark, laudanum and charcoal on it constantly, and rode 
with my leg resting on my horses neck. Otherwise, I too, might 
have joined the party, for I was very much disgusted with the 
order. I divided all my ammunition with two boys 16 or 17 
years old, one named Beal. I think there were 30 or 40 left us. 
We started on our return trip as disgusted and demoralized a set 
as you ever saw. We had no provisions of any kind. We had 
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killed all the cattle which we had driven with us and were de- 
pendent on what game we could pick up; to make matters worse, 
on our return our guide, an Indian, got bewildered in the dense 
chapperal, which we encountered and through which we en- 
deavored to cut our way, the sun was obscured and the chapperal 
was so thick that one could not tell in what direction he was 
going, our line had to go in single file and we found that when 
night came we had come around very nearly to the point from 
which we started in the morning. We were in the chapperal sev- 
eral days. When we emerged, we were entirely out of provisions 
of any kind, my mess consisting of 9 men had killed and eaten 
a yearling colt the last resource we had except the horses we rode, 
which would have been very poor eating. Many cooked their 
cowhide packing “aparahoes” or large pouches for packing their 
provisions; there was such a large body of us that it was almost 
impossible for any of us to find game, but on one occasion several 
of us got a shot at a buck, and as it fell, we—being in a hurry, 
as we were some distance in the rear of the line—each gathered 
a leg of the deer and skinned down to the back, and as each one 
let go to get in position to take out the entrails the deer jumped 
up and ran the skin flapping as it ran. “Ha! Ha!” exclaimed 
Ben McCulluch “thats the Devil sure.” In fact we were all so 
startled and it was such a strange occurrence that for a few mo- 
ments we stood and looked at each other in dumb amazement, 
but one of us who had venison steaks in his vision, took up his 
rifle and followed, a shot soon brought us up to him where he 
had shot the deer again, where he found it lying down. This 
divided out among us four, and divided among our messes did 
not go very far. One of our party succeeded in shooting a sand 
hill crane at a distance 130 yards, and that we made into soup 
to make it go as far as possible. 

I was not in a very good condition for hunting, but concluded 
I would try it one evening, and dropping behind the command I 
started out. I had not gone far before I saw a fine large buck 
standing within easy range looking after the retreating troops. 
I took a steady aim feeling sure of venison steaks for supper, and 
pulled the trigger, when snap went the cap and off went the deer. 
My heart dropped into my boots, and I had to hurry up and 
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catch the command, and we did not get any other chance at 
game for 4 days. We came to Attascosa creek about sun down, 
and we heard turkeys flying into the trees; by this time the com- 
mand was broken up and each party shirked for himself. Our 
mess had kept together. We soon struck camp and each one of 
us started for a turkey, and I suppose as each one thot he would 
be the only one that would get one, we all stayed out until each 
of us did get one. We soon had a rousing fire and we soon had 
each our turkey on a stick stuck in the ground and before the 
fire. We did not do any seasoning, for we did not have even 
salt, but as a piece became cooked we cut it off and found it very 
palatable without salt, and I think there was no time during that 
night that you might not have seen some one eating turkey, and 
by morning there were nine turkey skeletons resting around the 
camp. 

We soon got into San Antonio where the balance of the com- 
mand all] straggled in, and while at a supper given by Mrs. [no 
name] news came that the party under Gen. Tom Green which 
had seceded from us, had all been taken prisoners at Mier, a 
smal] town below Guerrero, after a hard fight, the Mexicans as 
usual getting the men to surrender under false promises; this of 
course cast a deep gloom over us. We all had intimate friends 
among them; these men instead of being sent to Matamoras and 
from there home as promised, were marched into the interior and 
confined in barracks where they afterwards rose up on their 
guards and regained their liberty, only to fall into the hands 
of the Mexicans again, after untold hardships from hunger and 
thirst in a country entirely strange to them and devoid of water 
and the means of sustaining life. Most of them had to come in 
and give themselves up and they were then decimated and shot; 
the Mexicans put white and black beans in a receptable, a bean 
for each man, every tenth bean was a black one; the men were 
compelled to draw out a bean, and those who drew black ones 
were shot and the others were finally allowed to go free. Those 
who were to be shot walked out and showed such manliness and 
firmness that they commanded the admiration of the Mexican 
officers; the two boys with whom I divided my amunition, I was 
told, showed remarkable coolness and bravery in the battle at 
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Mier, they would walk out in full view of the enemy and kneel 
on one knee and take deliberate aim, and always brought down 
their man, they would step back and reload and step out again; 
their action attracted the attention of the officers in command, 
and when they had surrendered they took the boys with them and 
showed them every kindness. I was told one of them was 
adopted by the Mexican Commander and remained in the coun- 
try permanently. 

This expedition was in the winter and altho my mess started 
pretty well provided, our animals became so reduced that we had 
to abandon our tent, so that we slept on the ground in the open 
air. I have left the imprint of my body on the ground where [ 
had slept over night, and in a short time after I got up it would 
fill with water. On our return we had to cross branches and 
sloughs of the Nueces River 8 or 9 times, each time swimming 
by the side of our riding animals; this was on Christmas day, 
and with my leg in the condition it was it is a wonder how I 
ever got through, but the boys were very kind, they would push 
ahead, and by the time I got to camp they would have a rousing 
fire so that I could dry my clothes. 

When we had got about 100 miles from the Rio Grande on our 
return Cap’t Jack Hayes discovered that his fine clay bank horse, 
a present from Tennessee, had got away and gone back. He de- 
termined to go after him, so he mounted another horse and went 
back alone. When he came back with his horse a week after- 
wards he said that he found him in the stable where he had kept 
him at a Mexican Ranch; he slipped in at night and took him 
out without being discovered by the Mexicans, who had all re- 
turned to the ranch, and brought him back in triumph. 

This was the last expedition I was in. J travelled a good deal 
thro the country and made one trip to Austin soon after the seat 
of Gov’t was located there. In this trip I was alone, on a fine 
large horse. I stopped at a house near Washington on the 
Brassos, my proper route was to La Grange on the Colorado 
River and then up the river among the settlements to Bastrop, 
but during the evening the landlord said that about 80 miles 
could be saved by taking the Goshen trace, which left his place 
and went straight thro’ the country to a point on the San Antonio 
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and Nacogdoches road near Bastrop, but that there was no hab- 
itation in the whole distance and that the country was ‘the 
favorite haunt of the hostile Indians. There were a couple of 
Mississippians there, who were on their way to Austin, and I per- 
suaded them that it would be perfectly safe for 3 of us to take 
this route, so next morning we were put on the trail as soon as 








we could see,—it was mid winter—after we had been well pro- 
vided with lunch. All went well for about 20 miles. We found 
a trail that far and then it gave out. Our route being thro’ scat- 
tering timber we foll[ow]ed by the blazed trees for 10 or 15 
miles farther, when they could no longer be found. I knew the 
course and told my companions that if they would trust to me 
I would take them thro’ all right, and struck out at a good round 
trot taking the sun for my guide. I had already cautioned them 
to observe the strictest silence and we made so little noise that 
we would some times come up to deer within 20 yards without 
disturbing them; but one of the men declared I was bearing too 
far away from the river and he would strike out for himself. I 
divided the provisions and pushed on with my one companion, 
but I noticed the other man did not go off far from us and finally 
fell in behind. When the sun went down I took a star and 
travelled by it and kept my course and directed my companions 
to keep a sharp look out for any appearance of a road crossing 
our path; this road not having been used for years I knew would 
be pretty hard to find in the night and everything depended on 
our finding it. About 9 o’clock we came to it and altho’ covered 
pretty much with dried grass I made sure it was what we were 
looking for and took it and pushed on towards the river, feeling 
very confident that it would take us into Bastrop, and I was not 
disappointed. We got in there about 11 o’clock. After putting 
up our horses we went into the Hotel and while getting some- 
thing warm several men came up and as usual asked where we 
were from, and what news etc. I remarked that we came from 
Houston, told some news about what had occurred at Washington 
the evening before; they looked at me and said “you cant mean 
yesterday,” I said, “yes.” They asked, “how could you come 160 
miles since yesterday evening,’ and when I told him we had 
come by the Goshen trace, they would hardly believe it. “Why,” 
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they said, “the place is full of Indians, and yesterday they killed 
a family only about 20 miles below here on this side of the river, 
and you could not come through there once in 50 times and not 
meet Indians. 

It was a pretty hard ride of 80 miles, so next morning I con- 
cluded to change from horseback to buggy, and got one and put 
my horse in, and started for Austin. In fording the Colorado 
the water came up into the buggy and was very swift; about the 
middle of the river the traces broke, and my horse went to the 
end of the shaft and turned around. I was still holding the lines 
but pulling thro’ the ring was pulling him away from me instead 
of towards me, and I was in a fix. I was afraid to get out of 
the buggy fearing the current would take me away. I finally 
spoke to my horse, and he marched right out to me, when I took 
a rope and fastened to the shafts, and holding on to it jumped 
on my horse and he took the buggy ashore. The Indians came 
into Austin while I was there and took all the straps out of 
Major Brigham’s harness and carried away a number of horses. 

[The Journal ends here. The letters which follow describe the 
beginning of the writer’s journey to California. | 


Onion Creek, 
Camp Near Austin 
May 3rd. 1849. 

Dear Clint 

I suppose you think we ought to be half way to California 
before this, but we have moved along very slowly, partly from 
choice and partly on account of bad roads, but since arriving in 
the up country we have found the roads good and been able to 
travel from 18 to 20 miles a day. We all have enjoyed excellent 
health altho we have been in one very heavy storm, and two or 
three small ones, but we weathered them out without any diffi- 
culty, and have met with no bad luck or breakage, except a wagon 
tongue, and that I was glad of as we got a good one by the means. 
If I can get in with Thompson’s Company in which are 3 or 4 
families viz (his own and one or two of his sons and daughters 
families) I think I shall go on with them. If I do not fall in 
with them, or if Worth does not go I think T shall give it up. 
One thing, I shall not undertake the trip unless I go with a com- 
pany strong enough to go through, and composed of those in 
whom I have the greatest confidence, nor will I go with a com- 
pany in which there are no families. 

I saw Harbut and he promised to let me know how soon he 
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could come up in case I did not go on. I think I will go on to 
Fredericksburg and then determine what to do. 
I will write from there and afterwards every opportunity. Our 
love to mother and all our folks. 
Your brother 
Lew B. Harris. 


Austin May 4, We arrived here to-day and leave tomorrow. 
I found the folks here all well. Ann has a fine boy and they all 
pet it alike. Mr and Mrs. Raymond think as much of it as its 
mother. 

L. B. H. 
General Worth is dead, so says report. 
Clinton. 

Dear Clinton 

In hopes of getting an opportunity of sending a letter from 
Paso by some of the guides sent on by Maj. Neighbors with 
Thompsons train I shall scribble a little to you so as to have it 
ready on an emergency and not be caught as we were when Maj. 
Neighbors came up— We were just nooning it, and all had so 
many inquiries to make and so much information to gain about 
the route that I for one could not spend time to write but a few 
lines. I thought when I started that I would have kept a jour- 
nal of our route, but when I came to pay my attention to two 
head of animals and attend to the necessary camp and company 
duties, I found very little leisure to do so. I shall however make 
out a correct description of our route— the distance to water 
&c. and send by this. We have found the road so far a most re- 
markable one for the distance, after we pass’d Neighbors we 
came to only one large hill or mountain the ascent of which was 
very gradual, the descent was only sufficiently precipitate to oc- 
casion a little sport for the boys— by fastening ropes to the 
after axletree and a dozen men holding on, we came down with 
our whole team attached, and the same number of men half a 
day could render the descent perfectly easy by merely locking one 
wheel. The balance of the road ran through a valley and over 
a level country (until we came to the mountains of the Pecos,) 
we found two very pretty running streams after leaving the San 
Saba, one good Spring Creek (and it proved to be so to us for 
by negligence we lay all night without water for ourselves or 
animals the night before we came to it.) here we found the grave 
of poor young Fuller under a beautiful Live oak and the scenery 
about it very pretty and at the very verge of what I call the good 
country— After leaving this stream we crossed Farchehar 
Creek, another cool running stream. In 15 miles we came to 
the Concho a muddy dirty looking stream and the country poor 
and barren, where we struck it, but growing better as we ascended 
the valley until I began to think it was quite a pretty valley of 
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land. one thing certain there never was as much good land 
passed over by the same length of road as we have passed. After 
leaving the Concho we struck across the table land for the Pecos, 
the ascent to the dividing ridge is so gradual that you hardly 
know when you have reached it and begin to descend, the dis- 
tance from the head of the Concho to the Pecos is about 65 miles 
and over as good a road as could be formed by the art of man, 
we came the distance in part of two days and two nights on ac- 
count of water, and came through the Pass in the mountains in 
the night, a distance of about } of a mile, and I believe I locked 
one wheel 3 times and would not then have considered it neces- 
sary if it had been day time. It was a most magnificent sight 
to see the long train of wagons and pack mules winding their 
way through the Pass by moonlight, the rocks almost overhang- 
ing them on either side and towering up for hundreds of feet 
into the sky, every object almost appearing ready to transform 
itself into an indignant Commanche or Apache ready to roll the 
rocks upon our heads for transforming their long used war trail 
into a good smooth wagon road. After getting through the Pass 
we struck the valley of the long talked of but little known Pecos, 
and I must say that so far (and we have travelled up it now 
about 60 miles) I would not pay taxes on one league of it if the 
rov. would donate the balance to me. We have had nothing but 
one strong stream of dust and sand since we struck it and the 
sand now covers my ink as I write so as to make a sand box 
superfluous. The stream is at this time about as large across as 
Brays Bayou at its mouth but very deep—bluff banks running 
like a mill race and muddier than the Mississippi and the water 
is quite salty so that it is very disagreeable to use. We found our 
Boat here indispensible it answered a splendid purpose and 
crossed every thing in a few hours, in fact we were only de- 
tained here about 24 hours and that mostly on account of recreat- 
ing our animals after the long march. 
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BRYAN-HAYES CORRESPONDENCE, II 
EDITED BY E. W. WINKLER 


HAYES TO BRYAN 
Cincinnati O. June 6th 1850. 
Dear Guy 

Yours of the 10th, mailed the 18th, ult. I received this morn- 
ing and shall begin a reply now as I hope to see this afternoon 
some gentlemen who can tell me something about the characters 
who are supposed to be connected with the Bank at Galveston. 

Of course you are the better judge as to the wisdom of dividing 
Texas into two or more states. What I wrote as to my wishes 
in view of your personal prospects was penned on the supposition 
that the division was a thing likely soon to occur, and one which 
would be agreeable to the people of your State. If you deem the 
measure bad you will oppose it, but if beaten, I would still keep 
“my eye on the main chance.” ; 

I think you ask too much for your claims in New Mexico. 
Don’t haggle too much about price. Just now the North is good 
humored and liberal and you should make the best bargain you 
can, but make it now the first chance. There is no telling but 
gold placers will be found there, and if so you will be swamped 
by an influx of Northern workers such as crowded slavery out 
of California. The cry of disunion is grown to be very senseless 
and harmless. The thing is shown to be impossible. The border 
states will not permit it. No man could live in political strife 
[life?] anywhere along the line who would uphold the Nashville 
Convention. It may be a good hobby further South and off 
North but when [where?] the Division line is to be run the feel- 
ing is in opposition to it. 

Joe Lake’s friends have not lost entire confidence in him even 
since the failure of the Wooster Bank. He is a shrewd operator 
and was regarded as a man of integrity until within a few years. 
But he has had too many irons in the fire for safety—that is 
perhaps his greatest fault. What is his connection with the Gal- 
veston Bank, of course I do not know, but he is thought to have 
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a controlling interest in it. His son-in-law Mr Clem has charge 
of the office at New Orleans, and has been considered a good man. 
S. M. Williams another chief manager you know all about. The 
charter of the Bank at Galveston is regarded a great piece. The 
idea which has been circulated in Ohio about it is that real estate 
is the basis of circulation and no redemption required until the 
final winding up. Bills will have to be redeemed to give the 
thing credit but, it is said the law or charter does not require it. 
The upshot of it is, I would be careful about embarking my good 
name on such a craft with such a crew. In fair weather all will 
be well enough, but if trouble comes! 

Where is Henry now? You have not mentioned him in any 
of your letters for a long while. Give my regards to all your 
family—not forgetting a kiss for little Mary. 

As ever 
R. B. Hayes. 
BRYAN TO HAYES 
My Dear Rud: New Haven April 25th/51 

I am here with Henry & my friend Tom Jack. They were 
with me in & around Boston. I shall leave for N York on to- 
morrow, thence to Baltimore & Richmond, to complete my busi- 
ness. I shipped some negroes to Texas before I left Baltimore. 
I return to complete my purchases, & if I am successful as I think 
I may be I shall not be able to return as I very much desire through 
Ohio. I am anxious to get back to Texas during the month of 
June. My election comes off on 1st August. 

I passed through here on my way to Hartford the day after 
John Jones left I regret this very much, he is the brother of 
George whom I love & I recollect him very well when a chubby 
little fellow 

Give my regards to Geo. [Jones] & Doc Case I want to see 
both very much. Immediately on recpt of this, write to me & 
direct to Care of Mills McDowell & Co N. York 

Sumner the rank Abolitionist is elected [U. S. Senator] from 
Massachusetts the North will soon apply the feather that will 
break the Camel’s back. Indeed, indeed, the free-states do not 
understand the state of things at the South the Union is in more 
danger than they believe it. In grt haste I am as ever 


Your friend 
Guy M Bryan 
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BRYAN TO HAYES 
Peach Point (Gulf Prairie P. O.) 
Brazoria County Texas Oct 13th/51 
My Dear Rud, 

Your letter has been before me a long time. I ought to have 
answered it long ago. But my mother’s health & a long absence 
from home prevented. You have heard through Jones of the death 
of my mother, as he (George) saw Stephen in Philadelphia. 
Stephen & Eliza were to leave Phila. on the 5th of Oct. for Ohio 
& home. They would stop in Delaware; upon rec’pt of this if 
you write to some friend in Delaware they may tell you of their 
movements & you may meet them in Cin. 

Dear Rud I have lost my mother,—a severe blow to me. I feel 
that the chief object in life is gone, that the strongest tie that 
bound me to life is broken. Life at best is a vapor, a puff. The 
more I see of it, the better satisfied I am that it is a shadow & 
most men are fools. Life has its duties & of course they must be 
discharged few find happiness here, tho all seek it. 

My mother suffered much & long. She has been an invalid for 
many years. She died of consumption. There never was a more 
devoted & better mother to her children than was mine When 
you were here, she was sick & you could not form a correct opinion 
of her merits. What a change disease makes in one’s appearance 
mentally & physically. She died a Christian & resigned. I think 
that she had much to gratify her in her last moments. She left 
her children respectable & useful members of society, & many dear 
friends, which should have been evidence to her that she had not 
lived in vain. 

I leave in a few days for Austin. I go there this winter more 
from habit & a sense of duty than from inclination. I hope that 
the clash of intellect may arouse me, but I feel that my loss is 
great, & life is not so valuable as formerly. It was my mothey 
that encouraged me to effort. 

I hope that you will not long be as I am a single man Marry 
& have somebody to live for. An old bachelor’s life is not as 
happy as that of a married [man] simply for the reason he has 
some one to care for. 

I may visit you next.summer I cannot as yet tell Love to 
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George. I will write to you when I have more leisure. Write 
after this to Austin. 
Yours affectionately 
Guy M. Bryan 
BRYAN TO HAYES 


Gulf Prairie P. O. Brazoria Co Texas 
August 4th/52 
Dear Rud 
I have but time to say do not send on the men I wrote for as 
I have made arrangements which will enable me to do without 
them. I have seen Crosby & all that I can write on the subject 
of the certificates belonging to estate of Howell is that Crosby 
says he will relinquish all claim upon them when his expenses 
are paid 
I have purchased 4000 head of cattle 150 mares & am improving 
a place just below my brother Austin where you & I hunted. Say 
to Fay not to send the workmen in great haste 
Yours ever 
Guy M. Bryan’® 


“Letters from some others of Bryan’s schoolmates in Ohio will be 
printed in the notes to the Hayes’ letters in order to show the feeling 
that pervaded this group of young men immediately preceding the out- 
break of the Civil War. The originals of these letters are in the pos- 
session of Mrs. E. L. Perry. 

The first letter is from H. Tudor Fay, a merchant: 

Columbus [O.] April 26, 1853 
Dear Guy 

Your letter by your brother was very acceptable, particularly so for 
it relieved the suspense and anxiety occasioned by my not hearing from 
you for so long a period. ‘ 

I should have written you a few weeks since on the receipt of your 
letter, . . . but just receiving a large stock of new goods and at- 
tempting to go to housekeeping at the same time left me no leisure 
moments, but now the principal rush is over and we are nearly estab- 
lished in our new home. . . . My brother and I have taken a house 
together, in a very pleasant situation, where I shall be very happy to 
see all my old friends, but most especially should I be pleased to wel- 
come my old and cherished, more than friend Guy Bryan. 

I hope you will keep your promise and make us that long expected 
visit this summer. 

You will scarcely know our good city of Columbus when you come to 
see us this fall. The increase of population, and improvements in every 
respect have been so great that you will fail to recognize an old acquain- 
tance in its present appearance. Our State House, destined to be the 
finest in the Union, is in a fair way for completion. . . . We have 
also a good many railroads running through here, which enliven business 
of every description very much. Only come along and see with your own 
eyes the great change for the better which has taken place in our midst. 
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HAYES TO BRYAN 
Cincinnati Noy 20, 1853 

My Dear Guy 

Yours of the 10th of October did not reach me until a few 
days ago. I hasten to reply and to tell you how deeply I sym- 
pathise with you in your great affliction. I have read the news- 
per column containing news from Texas ever since the yellow 
fever broke out in Galveston with anxious interest fearing that 
I might see the announcement of the death of some one of your 
friends or family, but your letter contained the first intimation 
I received of the death of Mr Perry and Henry. Your father 
was one of the true men. His absence from the family circle, 
already broken by the death of your mother, destroys your child- 
hood’s home—the home where from earlist recollection you had 
“garnered up your heart” is forever gone. I cannot from any 
experience of my own realise the desolation in which this calam- 


I hope you will keep me well informed as to your whereabouts and 
your doings and the political honors which are heaped upon your head 
(for I do not think you will ever be able to lay aside your passion for 
and interest in public affairs). Let me assure you everything relating 
to you will interest your old and sincere friend 

H. Tudor Fay 





BIRCHARD TO BRYAN. 
Fremont [0.] Nov 16 /53 

My dear Friend 

I have just been sheding tears for the first time in a long time. I 
recd from Rutherford an account of your affliction—your affliction is 
mine. I had looked forward to the time that I should visit your Old 
Homestead once more and meet the smiling faces of your happy Family, 
with more pleasure than anything else I could a[n]ticipate, but how 
sudden the change I need not try to write you or say to you how much 
I thought of your Father for no one could spend as much time with him 
as I have without being very much attached to him I regret I had not 
visited him once more in his life time but it is now to late I had hoped 
to get to Texas for a few week[s] this winter but shal not. I intended 
to have seen Stephen, Eliza and Henry when they were in Ohio but did 
not know where to find them. I hope you will be in Ohio soon If you 
should come to the state let [me] know If it is not convenient for you 
to visit me I will meet you in Cincinnati or any place you may name 

My love to the balance of your Family You know I used to claim re- 
lationship with you all [Birchard’s mother was an Austin, as was Bryan’s. 
—Editor.] and since my visit to Texas the attentions I recd from your 
Family endeared them to me But enough if I was to look this over I mite 
not send it. Good By 


Yours 


S. Birchard 
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ity leaves one of your warm, deep and strong affections. The 
loved ones of the earliest family circle that I remember, though 
few in number all remain—all meet frequently and revive the 
pleasant memories of years ago and live over again the scenes of 
childhood. The sorrow that touched me nearest, the death of 
my sister’s beautiful bright boy, lingers with me still, and yet 
what was that compared with what it would have been if he had 
lived to manhood retaining all that made me love him as a child 
and adding to it the interest and charm which binds us to those 
whom we have watched and counseled from the promise up to 
the fulfilment? Yet this must come far short of your grief when 
your father and your darling brother go away together into the 
other world leaving you to feel so sad and lonely in this. Henry 
was a noble boy. It does not seem so affectionate to speak of 
him as a man, though a man he was in the best and highest sense. 
But his career of happiness, usefulness, goodness—such it was, 
and apparently was to be—and I know no higher career—is 
ended before it scarce began, and though we may mourn, and 
wonder at these sad strokes we must try to bear up under them; 
our duties to ourselves and the living must be remembered even 
while our hearts are in the grave with the departed. Dear Guy, 
long before this reaches you the first sharp pang will be over. 
‘If seeing the familiar scrawl of your old classmate opens the 
fountain afresh let me hope that the assurance that your distant 
friend shares this sorrow with you may take something from the 
bitterness of your grief. The silver threads and the golden, how 
closely they are woven together in the web of this chequered life. 

The letter which left you overwhelmed by such great grief 
found me in the enjoyment of a new and peculiar happiness, the 
happiness of a father over his first born—that first born a son— 
and the mother safe from her peril sharing his joy. Believe me 
Guy I did not feel the genuine touch of sympathy less keenly 
than I should have done if yours had found me in my accus- 
tomed mood, or even crushed by your kindred grief. I have writ- 
ten to Uncle since I received your letter. He will be pained as 
if men of his own blood had been stricken down. He often spoke 
of the happiness he enjoyed with Mr Perry, and always counted 
upon visiting him again and living over the winter of 1848-9. 
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My regards to all—Eliza, Stephen and his wife, “Little” Mary ; 
she must be old enough to mourn the loss of her uncle and grand- 
father. All well at Columbus. Platt has been building a new 
home out beyond Mr. Kelley’s, where he will have more house 
room and yard room. He has another son who I hope will fill 
the place of William. 

Write to me as you find time. Believe me 

As ever 
R B Hayes 


P. S. I have not seen George [W. Jones] since I rec’d yours. 
The last time I saw him a week or ten days since we talked a 
great deal of you. In the hard career of business he makes no 
friends like the friends of “auld lang syne.” 

H. 
HAYES TO BRYAN 


Cincinnati, Feby 9. 1854. 
Dear Guy 
You see’? I have made new arrangements as to business. Rogers 
is a Phi Zeta, old friend, Corwine an easy clever fellow who 
brings a very large and lucrative business. So I am fixed to my 


"The sheet on which this letter is written has the following letterhead 
and professional announcement: 


R. M. Corwine. R. B. Hayes. W. K. Rogers. 
CORWINE, HAYES & ROGERS, 
Attorneys at Law, 

Selves’ Building, Third Street, Cincinnati, 0. 

The law firm of SMITH, CORWINE & HOLT having been dissolved, 
(Caleb B. Smith having retired from the practice, and R. S. Holt having 
removed to Nashville, Tenn., for the purpose of prosecuting his profes- 
sion at that point,) R. M. Corwine succeeds to the business, and will con- 
tinue the practice at the office of the old firm, Selves Building south side 
Third street, between Main and Walnut streets, Cincinnati, in connection 
with Rutherford B. Hayes and William K. Rogers, under the firm name 
of Corwine, Hayes & Rogers. The business of the old firm will be at- 
tended to by them. : 

Cincinnati, January 2, 1854. 

The following letter is from Lorin Andrews, president of Kenyon 
College: 

Kenyon College 
Gambier, O, Apr. 18, 1854 

Dear Friend Guy, 

On my return to Gambier this evening, after an absence of two weeks, 
I was gratified by the reception & reading of your kind & welcome 
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mind. I write to say two things, after thanking you or Stephen 
for your Brazoria papers. 1st Uncle is unwell, too unwell to 
write, would greatly like to go to Europe with you but can not 
do it. 2d I read Gov Pease’s Message with delight. It was the 
best Governor’s message I have ever seen. First for what it con- 
tained—its sensible views on all topics (as far as I am capable 
of judging) Second for what it did not contain viz the hack- 
neyed talk about Federal, Sectional, and European politics. 
Love to all. In haste 
As ever 
R. 


P.S. I name my boy “Birchard.” 





letter of the 16th ult. Indeed, my good old friend, it made me feel good 
all over to hear from you. The reading of your letter carried me back 
to the “good times” of the past; to our friendship & its pleasant com- 
munings. Those were gloriously joyous & pleasant days. Do you re- 
member how our good friend, Prof. Sandels, when we made a mistake, 
would tell us “to do it again”? 

Well, friend Bryan, you are far distant from the Bonnie Buckeye State, 
but you are mentioned by name & with affection often, & often by your 
old friends & mates in Ohio. I very frequently meet Hayes, Buttles & 
others of our mutual friends, and in our friendly communings you are 
always remembered. 

Hayes is practicing law in Cincinnati & bids fair to become a leading 
lawyer in the city. Few of his age are equal to him. His prospects are 
bright. You are no doubt aware that he is married. 

I have been married ten years. Have a daughter nine years old & a 
son three. 

Have you been doing any thing for your country by adding to the 
number of its jewels?) You know you were always noted for being pa- 
triotic: now a good patriot ought to multiply & replenish, &c. 

The retired, peaceful & pleasant groves of Kenyon are as rural & as 
beautiful as of old. The Gothic old College Building looks as sturdy 
& as massive as ever. 

The prospects of the College now seem peculiarly bright. The debts 
are all paid off & by the sale of the College lands a good endowment is 
being secured. We are now trying to infuse a little more of the “Young 
America” into the Institution. 

Why cannot you make us a visit? Your friends would rejoice to re- 
ceive & welcome you among them. 

I have not yet seen Mr Badger but I will request him to forward to 
you the Western Episcopalian. 

Should you meet my friend Ulric of San Antonio please remember 
me kindly to him. 

My family is absent, spending the vacation with my mother. I am 
solitary & alone in the President’s house, yet are my thoughts cheerful 
for your letter has carried me back from the lonely present to the 
happy past. 

Out of the abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh, & hence al- 
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HAYES TO BRYAN 


Cincinnati Jan 22 1855. 
Dear Guy 

I received your New Years greeting this evening, and reply 
to it at once in order to show you that “auld lang syne” is not 
all forgotten. 

It is the coldest day of the year, the freezing North West wind 
is sweeping through the street. Here I sit in my cosy little 
parlor, my wife Lucy sewing almost within kissing distance, my 
table covered with law papers. overhead I can hear the two 
grand mothers—grand mothers Hayes and Webb—talking and 
answering “the boy” (as if there was no other boy!) while he 
seems to be hammering the floor with a. mallet; it may be the 
heel of one of my boots. with these favorable surroundings I 
ought and would indite a long loving epistle to my old chum if 


though wearied, for I came from Columbus to day, I have thus hastily 
& without method written to you a friendly line. 

I shall hope to hear from you often. I rejoice in your success & in 
the high & honorable position you have deservedly attained. When you 
meet reverses, let me sympathize with you; & when you enjoy the grati- 
fication of success, let ime rejoice with you. 

As ever your friend, 
Lorin Andrews 


The two following letters are from George W. Jones, a Cincinnati 
merchant: 

Phila August Ist. 1854 
My dear friend 

Your letter introducing Mr Randon came to me under cover from 
Cin[cinnati] I had left before he came. I regret my absence, as I shall 
always take pleasure in serving your friends. 

I shall leave here for New York on Wednesday or Thursday and stop 
at Delmonicos in Broadway for a day or two. Send me your address to 
Delmonicos so that I can see you 

In haste but believe me 

Your friend 
G. W. Jones 
Guy M. Bryan Esq 
Care of J. H. Brower Esq New York 


Cin[cinnati] Oct 3rd 1854 
Friend Guy 
I regret that my business affairs should have so suddenly called me 
home. . . . How are you, and how is Eliza. I unite with true sin- 
cerity in your earnest prayer that she is better. 
Write to me Guy and let me know whether to expect you. I cannot 
listen to a negative with any pleasure & I hope you will come. . . . 
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it were not that I am in the midst of the most hurrying days of 
this most litigating year. 

A few weeks ago I succeeded in finally getting an acquittal of 
my first life case, which has been a pet case so long and to which 
I owe so much, and now added to the usual labors of the office, 
I am preparing for the final argument before the Supreme Court 
at Columbus of my other pet case, also a case of life. I have 
argued it already three times in various courts, and am to see 
that my last effort is not worse than the other three. The hard- 
est task a man can have—having done his best then to try to do 
better in the same case; the zest of novelty gone, and conscious 
that the part of your audience you are most desirous to convince 
were unconvinced by your former argument. These are a law- 
yer’s feelings. I never expect to take such an interest in another 
cause, the chances are greatly against success, and the task is to 
argue so well that no one will attribute failure to the weakness 
of the lawyer. In the midst of this preparation I am now writ- 
ing to you. Day after tomorrow is the contest. 

With this case ends everything like anxious ambition. Many 
cases, very many, will doubtless come to my hands about which 
I shall feel solicitude that will make me wakeful when I should 
be sleeping, but two things are now ascertained and I rest upon 
them. One is that I have neither health nor capacity to be a 
first-rate figure in my profession; the other that I appear to have 
enough of both to acquire a reasonable success—enough for hap- 
piness, with this I am content. I can and do admire genius and 
talent; but the feeling is unmixed, wholly, with envy. There 
you have a string of personalisms that shames your last out of 
sight, nevertheless I do not deem it out of place in a letter to you. 


My railroad epistle I will try my hand at some day when I can get 
my muddy yard stick away from my brain. It is a tough subject and 
must be thought of. 

We are just on the eve of the most important election ever held in 
our county, and the votes cast are to determine American or Foreign 
rule. You know where I stand. The gay, glorious banner enshroudes 
me, and fish or devil I go him against the Foreign rule. The old times 
of Whig and Loco no longer excite public fear. The strife is here. God 
be with us. 

My little, Oh no, my big Guy grows in strength and knowledge worthy 
of his noble sires, and gives us all much joy. Remember me always 
with regard & believe me your friend 

G. W. Jones 
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And here I had to stop to join Lucy in humming through a 
verse of “Old folks at home.” You have missed a letter, per- 
haps two, of mine, the first to Delaware, the other directed I 
dont remember where. We got Birchie’s V, and after a long 
searching thought a ring “from Guy M. Bryan to Birchie 1854” 
would be preserved longer than anything else. “My fault that 
you did not see my wife.” No, no. She couldn’t travel and 
you had no time to go down to Ross County where she was 
staying. 

Two things in your letter I must talk over with you. You 
did not find the cordiality in some quarters which you expected. 
I do not understand you to mean that you were disappointed in 
me or mine; I should regret it deeply, most deeply if you were, 
and should say to you without qualification that if such were the 
case it certainly was owing to some accidental but unlucky mis- 
chance which placed the person or yourself for the moment in a 
false position; for I know there is no real want of cordiality 
towards you with anyone of them. Fanny talks of you often 
and loves you like a brother. Uncle speaks of you in connection 
with the other purest most unselfish friend he ever had, Jesse 
Stem, you remember him; and my other kindred feel towards 
you as of yore according to their measure of feeling constitu- 
tional and habitual. For myself I need not speak as that re- 
mark I am sure did not mean me; but the other that I must 
speak of did. “I advised you to purchase a seat in the U S 
Senate.” Excuse me, Guy, but I laughed when I read that sen- 
tence. If the thing were serious it would not be funny. I have 
not the remotest recollection what you allude to; that I was in 
a craze of boyish follies when we went to Gambier I know very 
well, that I said a great many things that meant nothing or 
worse I have no doubt, but that I ever meant to say what you put 
in my mouth is certainly a mistake. Tell me in your next are 
you in earnest in saying I so advised you. I have sometimes 
thought that your strong keen sense of duty and justice some- 
times led you to commit errors, errors of nobleness it is true, but 
which it were prudent to avoid. And this may have led me to 
[use] stronger language and illustrations to induce you to favor 
my views than ought in reason to have been used. A case in 
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point, Uncle and I discussed it with a friend of yours in Texas; 
Austin, your brother, I think. As a juror you refused to find a 
verdict against a slave although in our opinion he ought to have 
been convicted, chiefly because you thought a white man would 
not have been convicted on the same evidence, and you wished 
to mete out the same justice to a slave as to a freeman. Now 
here the feeling was noble; but practically carried out, you were 
in error, and the error caused your friends some trouble. Now 
what I said that was in earnest was meant to hit at this quality 
in you, and whatever was in fun or mere talk for talk’s sake I 
shall not allow you to lay up against your best friend. Guy you 
must get married—this being a bachelor exaggerates all the pecu- 
liarities of a man’s character—even beauties are in danger of be- 
coming deformities. 

I would be pleased to see you in the U. 8S. Senate; I do not 
care to have you in the House. It is doubtless more creditable 
at the South, your best men being politicians, but with us Lew 
Campbell is a favorable specimen and that is enough. As to 
R. R’s. only one in a hundred supports itself; they are great 
civilizers, develop a country &c &c, but should not be built if 
the building is to load your citizens or State with a debt. Every 
body North thinks your Governor Pease has done a very sensible 
thing in not taking “Moonshine Stocks” as security that a 
“Moonshine R R Company” would perform their contract. but 
I must stop 

Sincerely as ever 


R B Hayes 


P. S. Wife sends love and says “tell him we have got the 
greatest boy”—mother’s weakness. 
H. 
HAYES TO BRYAN 


Cincinnati O Feby 22, 1855 
Dear Guy or Stephen “as the case may be’— 
Mr James Mitchell the bearer of this visits Texas to look up 
the affairs of Mr Nathan Howell if he has any in your parts. 
Mr M resides in Fremont, is a reliable upright man and wishes 


to fall into the hands of an honest lawyer. Any attentions or 
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assistance you can render him will be a personal favor to your 
old friend— 
R B Hayes 
To Guy M Bryan or Stephen 8 Perry 
Brazoria County Texas’ 


HAYES TO BRYAN 
Cincinnati, July 11 1855 

Dear Guy 

Yours of the 7th of June was rec’d this morning. I can al- 
most excuse you for writing so rarely, when I receive such a full 
and satisfactory letter as the one before me. It gratifies me 
exceedingly to read your warm frank oldfashioned letter. I am 
not at all surprised that you were disappointed upon your return 
to Ohio to find many of the changes you saw. As we grow older, 
we all experience the same feeling. “Troops of friends” many 
men appear to have, but time and separation always lop off all 
but the chosen few. Some men of singular social or brilliant 
qualities may always seem to have hosts of friends, but they are 
not the same friends; the host is ever changing. I am fond of 
thinking about the few to whom my feelings seem to cling as if 
for life. Whether that few esteem me precisely as I do them is 


“Letter from a committee of the Nu Pi Kappa Society: 
Kenyon College 
Gambier Ohio March 12th 1855 
Dear Sir 
It is our pleasing duty to inform you that you have [been] elected to 
address the Nu Pi Kappa Society on the coming commencement (Aug. 
2nd). 
By returning a favorable answer you will confer a great favor upon 
every member in the Society. It is expected that there will be a meet- 
ing here at next commencement of as many graduate members as can come 
to take into consideration the possibility of building a new Hall. The 
Philos have already commenced [to collect funds]. 
Hoping to hear from you at your earliest convenience we remain 
Yours truly 
Frederic D, Tunnard 
Horace Canfield, Jr 
C. M. Morrison 
Com 
Hon. Guy M. Bryan 
Brazoria, Texas 
*The letterhead and announcement are omitted since they are identical 
with those reproduced in note 11. 
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not entirely known to me, perhaps they can not. I always think 
of four persons (I presume you have heard me say this before,) 
as the best friends I have ever had, and the best men, all in all, 
I have ever known. You, and Uncle, my partner Rogers, and 
Jesse Stem who was killed in the Indian Country.** No other 
person comes near in my affections to this little circle; one is 
gone, the others remain; but in my memory the four are with 
me for aye. 

I see still more clearly than before, that I was too “demoral- 

ized,” not in any bad sense, in allowing myself to run on joking 
and earnest by turns when with you last summer. The truth is 
that this tug at the law for nine months at a stretch leaves one 
during the vacation like an overtasked schoolboy in the holidays, 
ready to play the Devil with sense, soberness and propriety. I 
feel so now. Our courts are closed, and if you were here I could 
go rambling, rafting and fishing just as joyously and boyishly as 
I ever did years ago. I have just returned from a week’s pleas- 
uring in the magnificent country about Lexington, Ky. Saw our 
old “Huckleberry pudding” acquaintance, Wm. B. Victor. He 
had a great deal to say about our singular meeting. Is still 
labouring under delusions as to the designs of the Brazoria peo- 
ple; insisted upon my giving him a written statement of what 
we saw that night. A queer customer he is but “daft.” 
Your views as to letter of introduction ought to be acted upon 
in all cases; but I knew there would not be time to get a letter 
by mail to you before Mitchell would reach Texas and accord- 
ingly introduced him as nearly as I could according to my feel- 
ings. I wished to oblige him. He is an upright, good man but 
not a particular friend. I was desirous you should assist him, 
if convenient, and knew you would not be deceived by him. I 
am very glad he succeeded so well. He appeared delighted with 
his trip, and spoke very gratefully of his obligations to you; for 
the which my thanks. Uncle will be sure to visit Texas if he 
can next winter. But he is getting more averse to travelling 
than formerly and is not likely to go if he is not entirely foot- 
loose. 

**Jesse Stem, of Green Springs, Ohio. was appointed special agent for 


Indians in Texas, November 5, 1850. He was murdered by some Kickapoos 
near Fort Belknap, Texas, in March, 1854. 
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I am glad you are still thinking of the time when you will be 
a “gentleman of family.” No use waiting. You are old enough. 
To that “Complexion” &c. My little Birchie is a fine boy, walks 
& runs of course, talks “broken English” and is the pride of his 
parents and the joy of their home. 

I shall go to Columbus tomorrow to visit friends and kin, and 
hope to be at Kenyon on Commencement Day. How I do wish 
you could be with me. 

I am glad you remain in the State Senate. Don’t go into the 
U. S. House, but do go to the Senate if you can honestly. These 
are my wishes about your political career. One further word. 
If you do get into the Senate don’t get the Presidential mania. 
It makes mad every man who is at all prominent at Washington 
either in the House or Senate. Scores of men, usually sound and 
sensible, fancy they can be President, who have no more right to 
think so than the Autocrat of Russia. I have no knowledge of 
any tolerably conspicuous politician at Washington whose career 
is not colored and marred by his ambition to be president. I say 
this in all seriousness. It makes fools of all sorts from Webster 
down to Lew Campbell. 

I will send you such Rail Road books as I can get if I have an 
opportunity. Love to friends. In haste 

As ever 
R. B. Hayes" 


“The following letter is from Douglass Case, a physician: 
Cleveland Ohio July 24, 1855 


Dear Guy. 

Yours of the 5th inst is received. We had been looking for a letter 
from you for some time & as the summer was getting advanced without 
getting any, we began to be in hopes you expected to be here soon your- 
self & answer my letter “viva voce.” The fact that they expect to have 
a great gathering at Kenyon on the coming commencement & that you 
had been nominated to address the Nu Pi Kappa Society gave the more 
reason to anticipate a visit from you. I would not say that your letter 
was not welcome, but I do say that you would have been more so. 

For a long time after I wrote you Guy would ask me every day if I 
had not got a letter from you & if it was not time for you to answer 
our letter. His rocking horse is a source of endless amusement to him. 
But he does not give up the idea of going to Texas & getting those other 
horses. . . . He has commenced going to school & is very fond of it, 
but says all he goes for is the fun they have at recess. 

Guy sends a great deal of love & I remain as ever your sincere friend 


& brother P. K. Z. 
D. Case 
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HAYES TO BRYAN 


Cincinnati, Nov 18th 1855.4 
Dear Guy 

I have just received yours calling attention to my note refer- 
ring to an application for a commissionship for Texas. The gen- 
tleman’s name is B. F. Brown, if I said Smith it was an error. 
They are both such common names may explain the mistake. I 
did not speak particularly of his qualifications, as such appoint- 
ments are made here I believe as a matter of course. He is how- 
ever a very worthy upright young man who will discharge the 
duties of such an office well. 

You are of course a Senator, but how singular it is that your 
newspaper “the Democrat & Planter” never has given the vote 
of your county, has hardly named any of the candidates, fur- 
nished no details or figures about your election, no lists of Mem- 
bers of the Legislature. These matters of local politics are al- 
ways interesting. 

I think that since I wrote you Sister Fanny and myself and 
wife have made Uncle a visit & spent a few days at Gambier. 
Andrews makes one feel at home at Kenyon. One can hardly 
realise how long a time has elapsed since we were there. We go 
back and are straightway boys again. Uncle is in good health, 
talks often of you and another trip to Texas, but when he will 
go again is as uncertain as ever. 

A Mr [Enoch] Jones from somewhere near Lavaca was in our 
office displaying some Rail Road scheme for “inter-oceanic com- 
munication” as he termed it. You of course know the old gen- 
tleman as he seems to be an old campaigner in such schemes. I 
do not know but he is right in thinking that the best route to 
the Pacific for a R. R. is from western Texas. Still I suspect 
that the first Road built will be further North. As our shrewd 
German demagogue says “Commerce to the North Genius to the 
South” and there is much of Truth in the sentence. Chicago is 
outstripping all other western cities. She will soon run her 
iron arms into Iowa and Kansas so as to cut off St. Louis & Cin- 
cinnati and ultimately get across the Continent, while the better 


“See note 13. 
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and natural routes are being resolved and talked about. If | 
were in your place I do not know but I would do as you do but 
it seems to me that with your influence, position and tenacity 
of purpose you could accomplish very much for Texas and the 
whole country as well as for your own permanent fame by taking 
hold of this Rail Road. It seems to be the growing impression 
everywhere that the Texas route to the Pacific is the best one. 
And if Texas were to take hold of it energetically I do not doubt 
that the general Government would ultimately carry it across the 
Continent. With that Road through Texas she would rapidly 
become one of the first if not the first of all the states in every 
element of greatness. A man to get the proper lead in such an 
enterprise would have to make it his one idea for a quarter of a 
century, but success would be glory enough. I know nothing of 
any particular scheme. Mr. Jones’ talk may be nothing but gas. 
The Texas Western R R may be a swindle as its predecessor was, 
but if you have the true route some scheme ought and can be 
made to succeed. Rusk and your other men so far as I know are 
too old, or will be, long before such an enterprise can get fairly 
on its feet, but Guy you could do it. You seem destined for 
public service of some kind. Common political life you certainly 
now know is nothing. Leave to others that field and be to Texas 
more than Clinton was to New York; or rather what he was to 
a State you can be to a Continent. All this sounds as if I was a 
Rail Road maniac but I am not I assure you. I have merely 
been reading an article or two on the subject, which I will send 
you. Any particular scheme which is talked of up here I nat- 
urally suspect to be a trap for gulls, but as I say the great idea 
strikes me as feasible and grand. 
As ever 
R. B. Hayes’® 


*The following is a letter from Douglass Case: 
Cleveland March 15, 1856 

Dear Guy 

Your welcome letter dated at City of Austin Jany 24th was received 
some weeks ago. I should have answered it before this time but was 
rather unsettled & did not know just what to write to you. Last fall 
I built a nice little cottage & moved into it the first of December. 
I was delighted to learn that you intended to visit Ohio in June & I 
wanted to write that I was housekeeping & insist upon you and your 
friend coming directly from the depot to my house when you come to 
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HAYES TO BRYAN 


Cin[cinnati] April 16, 1856. 

Dear Guy 

George Jones just came in to tell me that you will come here 
as a delegate to the June Convention. I am very glad to hear 
it. Uncle Birchard will be here to look on. Come early and be 
ready to stay long. George says he intends to have you as his 
guest. Dont commit yourself. We can divide you up by some 
sort of “Compromise.” I intended to suggest to you to take 
this appointment and so kill two birds &c but neglected it. I 
dont yet belong to your party, but my opposition to it this fall 
will be hearty or otherwise according to your candidate. Not 
being a K[now] N[othing] I am left as a sort of waif on the 
political sea with symptoms of a mild sort towards Black Re- 
publicanism. Still we shall not quarrel on politics, even if we 
differ as of old. 

As ever yours 


R. B. Hayes.’” 





Cleveland and make us a good visit. . . . But my wife’s health has 
not been good for more than a year past. . . . I cannot tell whether 
I shall be keeping house in June or not. If I should be, nothing would 
give me more pleasure than to entertain you & your friend as long as we 
could prevail on you to stay. At all events we shall all be agreeable & 
entertaining. You do not say what time in June you will be here & as 
I do not often see a Democratic paper I do not know what time the con- 
vention meets. We expect to have a wedding in our family on or about 
the 10th of June to which you may consider this an invitation & I hope 
you will try to be on hand. I think you will admit that matrimony is 
of more importance than politics. Therefore you had better change the 
object of your visit to Ohio. Come for the purpose of attending the wed- 
ding. Of course you could stop at the convention as you will be passing 
through Cincinnati. 3 

I went to Columbus with my wife & Guy last week, & saw Dr John A. 
Little. He looks very well & has a plenty to do. I have not seen or 
heard from Hayes for a long time. Dr John was much pleased with the 
prospect of seeing you again. 

Remember me kindly to all your family with whom I am acquainted. 
Guy always wants to be remembered to you as you rank No 1 in his 
list of friends. ; 

Your sincere friend & brother P. K. Z. 
D. Case 

“The following letter is from George W. Jones, merchant, referred to 
by Hayes in the preceding letter: 

Cincinnati May 7 1856 
Friend Guy 
On my way from the east a few days since I met Douglass Case and 
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HAYES TO BRYAN 


Columbus July 23 1856 
Dear Guy 

We buried my dear only sister last Friday. Uncle and myself 
have been here since the first of the month and have had very 
little hope of her recovery since that time. Her confinement 
took place a week or two after you were here and was the cause 
of her death. Oh, what a blow it is. During all my life she 
has been the dear one. I can recall no happiness in the past 
which was not brightened either by her participation in it or the 
thought of her joy when she knew of it. All plans for the 
future, all visions of success have embraced her as essential to 
complete them. For many years my mother’s family consisted 
of but three—Mother, Sister dear, and myself. Oh what asso- 
ciations now broken cling around those tender early days. And 
such a sister! Always bright, beautiful, loving; always such 
that we were proud of her—and then always improving. The 
last fifteen years she has gained as rapidly in all the finer ele- 
ments of character as in any previous period. 

There are many consoling circumstances to alleviate our grief 
in this great affliction. She has had a life of blessed happiness; 
I have never heard of a happier life. She now escapes some 
afflictions which are sure to come, and others which are possible 
that we know not of. Besides the close of life was as beautiful 
and happy as its whole course. She had long been apprehensive 
that her confinement would be fatal to her. She felt prepared 


learned with much pleasure that you would be here as a delegate to the 
[National Democratic] Convention. My house Guy must be your stop- 
ping place; if you have a friend who will bunk with you nothing will 
give me more pleasure than to have him share my quarters. 

Our city will be very full and our citizens expect to keep “open house” 
and I hope you will accept of my plain establishment, where you will 
have full license to keep as late hours as your bachelor habits and caucus. 
engagements may incline you to. 

Rud is also happy in anticipation of showing you his little flock and 
though neither of us care much about your Democratic nominee yet mis- 
guided man that which we have shall be yours. 

Hoping for you a pleasant trip I am your friend 

G. W. Jones 


P. S.—Address of my house: Southeast Corner Broadway & 4th Street. 
When you reach New Orleans take boat for Cairo from thence cars 
through central Illinois to Cincinnati in 30 hours. 
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for the next world and thought she could now be “spared from 
this—that her children were of an age when friends left behind 
could take charge of them. I do not know of any formal de- 
votions or profession of religion. But she looked calmly into 
the future, full of hope, more than that with a perfect confidence 
that she should meet her father and her beloved Willie in hap- 
piness and that the dear ones left behind would soon follow her 
and join her there. 

All the fine traits of her character shone brightly to the last. 
She was cheerful, uncomplaining, considerate for others, and 
affectionate, oh so affectionate up to the moment that the breath 
left her body. Her last words to me were as she smiled sweetly, 
“Oh dear Lucy and the little boys, how I would love to see them, 
but I never shall” and her last words before death—only a mo- 
ment before—were smilingly said as she looked at Uncle “Uncle 
I am going”; she then held out her arms and embraced her hus- 
band, and soon was gone. Good Bye Good Bye. My heart bleeds 
and the tears flow as I write 

As ever 
R B Hayes 
BRYAN TO HAYES 


Brazoria Co Texas 
Gulf Prairie P. O. Jan 1st /57 

Dear Rud 

I recd yours on the subject of my Resolutions introduced into 
& passed by the Senate of Texas, recommending a consultation 
of the Southern States on the event of the election of Fremont. 

No doubt, my friend, my long silence has induced you to be- 
lieve that I hold some feeling against you on account of your 
politics. Rud, would to God you thought as I do, but my old 
classmate and friend, the past, the glorious past, cannot be for- 
‘gotten. You will always have a place in my memory and heart. 
In your politics you are wrong. And I tell you as certain as a 
sun rises and sets if the North does not stop the agitation of the 
slavery question, this Union will be dissolved; this is no idle talk, 
it is truth; and if Ky and the border States do not go with the 
other slave-states we will let them “slide.” 

I have much confidence in my judgment, and where it is ma- 
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turely formed, it rarely has failed me. I say to you then, that 
this is my deliberate conviction. I know that you and the mass 
of the people at the North think this an idle threat, not so. We 
will be forced to separate to save our lives. There have been in- 
surrections or attempts at insurrections in almost every Southern 
State. Some eight or ten in this State alone. The public mind 
of the South is fully aroused and more intelligent on this sub- 
ject now than it ever was before. We know that in a pecuniary 
point of view we would be much better without than with the 
North. Now, the North drains us of all our money and plants 
it upon her own soil, whilst we, the greatest agricultural people 
on the face of the earth, are from this fact as a class among the 
poorest. On this account, many are honestly desirous of dissolu- 
tion. I am satisfied that the great battle has yet to be fought, 
and in the struggle the Union will go down or be stronger than 
ever. I am in favor of the South in wisdom and coolness estab- 
lishing her ultimatum, and say to the North give us this, and 
place it beyond Congressional interference, or dissolve. I am 
(and I am not alone) in favor of settling this slavery question 
for ever or Dissolution. I love the Union for its benefits and its 
glorious memories, but I am a freeman and cannot be satisfied 
with an empty sound. With us of the South slavery is a prac- 
tical question; it enters into all the ramifications of society. 
With us it is a life and death question. With you it is an abstract 
one. The South thank God is awakening to the truth of the 
question, and looks the results of agitation in the face. John C. 
Calhoun were he now alive would be worshiped by the South, and 
one blast of his bugle voice would call around him a union of 
hearts and a union of hands with clear determined minds, that 
would settle this vexed question or give to the Southern States 
an independent govt. I write this as an old friend to a friend, 
and you may rely upon it as true. The election is over, and the 
Democracy has triumphed but whilst I rejoice I sorrow—sorrow 
to find so many States voting for Fremont. The fight has yet 
to come off. Union on the part of the South may save the 
Union—if the settlement is postponed the Union will be dis- 
solved. Hatred to slavery is deep seated in the head and heart 
of the North, and it can only be kept quiescent by the South fix- 
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ing her ultimatum and presenting the alternative of its accept- 
ance or Dissolution. Then all the patriotism, the conservatism 
and the love of interest of the North will be aroused. The North 
will say, true, slavery is bad—a blot upon our govt—yet this 
govt of ours is the very best that man has ever made. All human 
things are imperfect, consequently rather than destroy the glori- 
ous work of our fathers and our own prosperity we will do as our 
fathers did yield to a necessity and let the curse of slavery rest 
upon those who hold the slaves, we have done our duty, and our 
skirts are clean. 

Rud this is a partial and I think because practical and truth- 
ful, a sensible view of the question. You may laugh at it, but 
mark my words you will find that I am correct. 

My friends are again urging me to run for Congress and if 
what they all say be true, I am only to wire-work “a very little” 
to secure the nomination of my party over any one who can be 
brought before the Convention that meets in May next. I have 
never wire-worked in my life and scorn such working. I don’t 
care a fig for the office, so far as the office merely is concerned 
but my noble State and good friends and the glorious South 
have a hold on my heart that may induce me to forget my pri- 
vate interests and consent to run. Before the people of the Dis- 
trict I would not fear to take a tilt with anyone. Conventions 
are controlled by management, and I am too honest to suit the 
wire-workers. My private interests imperiously demand my at- 
tention, and if I fail to attend to them I may lose thousands. 
But of this more anon— 

Dear Rud, I feel deeply (indeed I do) with you for the loss 
of your dear sister. I loved her. She was open frank and 
warm-hearted in her intercourse with me. I felt that she was 
the sister of my friend. She made me feel that she felt the tie 
that bound us together. She is gone. The lovely, the pure and 
the good friend the affectionate daughter, sister and wife. Re- 
member me to her husband and sweet children. 

Write me a long letter. This I have written with an old steel 
pen hastily and without any care. Read it over then punctuate 
it, and maybe you can make sense out of it. 

Regards to your Uncle. Tell him I shall look for a visit from 
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him—that whenever he comes in the night or day time, in joy 
or sorrow, he will find the latch string hanging out and the warm 
grasp of a friend. 

Regards to your mother. She has my deep sympathy for her 
loss. My affectionate regards to your wife. You and her and 
the little ones must come and see me when I get married, which 
[ hope will yet happen. Doc Webb I recollect with pleasure. 
Give him my regards also sincere respects to his mother. 

Tell Geo Jones I love him as ever, and my name sake I have 
in a corner of my heart. Kind regards to his wife. I am going 
to write to George before long. 

You see that I have not forgotten my Northern friends. 

Truly as ever 
Guy 

Respects to Rogers and Mr Corwine Has Rogers left you? 
Tell Sam Medary and McClain howdy for me. I send them a 
good Democratic grasp from Texas. Texas tell them is the 
Banner State. 

HAYES TO BRYAN 


Cincinnati, Jany 24 1857.78 

Dear Guy 

I received and read with unusual pleasure your good long let- 
ter on your resolutions looking to disunion. I know that what 
you say of public feeling at the South is entirely reliable, and 
that all who take any part in politics ought to deal with such 
facts as their importance and undoubted reality require. That 
the same feeling which you describe exists in several, perhaps 
in a majority of the Southern States I have no doubt, and if it 
were a question between South Carolina, Mississippi, Texas &c 
&c on the one hand and Massachusetts, Vermont, Northern Ohio, 
&c &c on the other the Union would be gone already, but New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Southern Ohio, Indiana and [Illinois do 
not differ from their neighbors on the South more than they do 
with those on the North. The great Central States both free 
and Slaveholding are one. Nevertheless it does look more as if 
dissolution were a possibility than it did a few years ago. You 


See note 13. 
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are quite right, I confess, in looking forward with some solici- 
tude, in casting about for the remedy. Whether I can agree with 
you in that is more than I can tell until I hear your views more 
explicitly. 

You evidently desire to remove the whole subject from Con- 
gress, all action upon it, also all discussion of it in Congress. 
I do not know beyond this what remedy you would propose. To 
that extent we might perhaps agree. How much fa[r|ther we 
can go together on this vexed question I cannot guess, but from 
past differences am inclined to think we should separate before 
travelling far. 

Now as to another matter. Your becoming a candidate for 
Congress. I have changed on that subject. If you can get the 
nomination by making proper efforts I would make them. And 
being once in the field, (if after a survey you think you can 
win,) go ahead and if you fail of success it will probably not 
injure you, if you win, no doubt you will take a high position 
in your party and before the Country. I should hope that a 
term at Washington would correct some views you now hold 
which seem to me not merely sectional but local. At any rate 
I shall see you oftener. You never can go into Congress under 
more favorable circumstances and I hope you will make the race 


-if the prospect of winning is fair. 


Old Trow turned up as a member of the Senate of Michigan, 
a fierce Republican—writes as heartily and enthusiastically as 
ever in reply to a note I wrote him. 

Uncle and Mother are both in feeble health this winter. Uncle 
frequently inquires after you with a warm interest. Doug Case 
is likely to return to Columbus to practice medicine with Dr. 
Little. My love to Stephen and all. 


Sincerely as ever 


R. B. Hayes. 
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BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


The Conquest of the Old Southwest. The romantic story of the 
early pioneers into Virginia, the Carolinas, Tennessee, and 
Kentucky, 1740-1790. By Archibald Henderson, Ph. D., 
D. C. L. (New York; The Century Company, 1920. Pp. 
xxiv, 395. $2.50.) 

In this little book Mr. Henderson has put all students of the 
early west under deep obligation to him. He has made definite 
addition to our stock of information about the subject; he has 
exhibited his material in a new perspective; and he has told the 
story with skill and charm. 

Beginning with the spread of the Scotch-Irish and German 
pioneers along the Piedmont from Pennsylvania to South Carolina 
in the early eighteenth century, he traces in less than one hundred 
pages the development of the southern border, with special atten- 
tion to western North Carolina, through the crushing of the Cher- 
okee power in the wars of 1758-1761 and the expulsion of the 
French from the great hinterland. These important events opened 
wide the gateway through which went the “long hunters” into 
Kentucky and Tennessee. As keen on the trail of profitable spec- 
ulation as the backwoods hunter after his quarry was a group of 
men of large vision—colonizers, land speculators, or “land pyrates” 
—planning for large scale acquisitions in the new regions. Con- 
spicuous among these, and the central figure in this book, was 
Richard Henderson, by birth a Virginian but now a lawyer and 
judge in western North Carolina. Having become interested in 
the possibilities of the western country, Henderson sent the noted 
young hunter, Daniel Boone, who had fallen into his debt, on long 
exploring trips across the mountains. Meanwhile the wrongs of 
the poor settlers in the back country of North Carolina had given 
rise to the “regulation,” and when this was suppressed in 177 
many of these borderers moved across the mountains into the Hol- 
ston and Watauga districts on lands acquired from the Cherokees. 
These settlements became a base for further expansion. Lord 
Dunmore’s War of 1774 against the Shawnees, deliberately pro- 
voked by Virginia’s governor, cleared the way into Kentucky. The 
British government had sought by the royal proclamation of 1763 
to bar settlers and land speculators out of the Indian country; 
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but the legal opinions of Lord Camden and Charles Yorke that 
titles obtained directly from the Indian tribes were valid. had 
encouraged attempts to circumvent the government. Richard Hen- 
derson was one of several who took advantage of this opinion. In 
the spring of 1775 he and his associates obtained from the Cher- 
okees large grants of land in Kentucky and along the Cumber- 
land River. 

Here we reach the climax of the story. In 1775 was estab- 
lished in Kentucky the colony of Transylvania under the active 
leadership of Henderson himself. Transylvania was a proprietary 
colony, with a liberal form of government, and the proprietors 
soon encountered the same sort of dissatisfaction and resistance 
here as had their prototypes east of the mountains. Virginia, too, 
opposed the claims of the North Carolinians, and George Rogers 
Clark headed the opposition in Kentucky which resulted in the 
loss of Henderson’s claims. The author claims that notwith- 
standing this defeat, Henderson’s work was of the highest im- 
portance to America, because this colony of Transylvania, estab- 
lished just at the outbreak of the Revolution, served as a base of 
resistance to and operations against the British in the northwest 
and was the means of saving that vast region to the United States. 
Henderson now turned to his other project—a colony on the Cum- 
berland. This, undertaken in 1779-1780 under the immediate 
leadership of James Robertson, resulted in the founding of Nash- 
ville; but here too the company was unable to make good its claim 
which was set aside three years later by the state of North Caro- 
lina. At this point the main narrative ends; but there follow three 
chapters—“King’s Mountain,” “The State of Franklin,” and “The 
Lure of Spain”—which carry forward the story of Tennessee to 
the admission of that state into the Union in 1796. 

This imperfect summary does not, of course, do justice to Mr. 
Henderson’s excellent narrative; but it may suggest one criticism, 
namely, that the main title is too large for the took. Piedmont 
Virginia is not quite ignored, and the frontier of South Carolina 
gets some attention—the account of the Cherokee war is very 
welcome—but on the whole both of these regions receive slight 
treatment. Practically nothing is said of the intense activities 
of other land companies and traders who moved by the upper 
routes into Kentucky, although Alvord’s work in this field was 
available; and absolutely nothing is said of the very interesting 
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and very important developments going on in the same period on 
the Georgia frontier and in West Florida. Certain other questions 
may well be raised. Does not the account of the controversy be- 
tween the Transylvania Company and Virginia fail to present 
adequately the side of Virginia? Does not Mr. Henderson accept 
too readily the arguments for the validity of the land titles granted 
by the Cherokees to the proprietors of the Transylvania Company ? 
(See his note, no. 137.) Far be it from this reviewer to venture 
an opinion on a point of law, but as yet he remains unconvinced. 
Finally it must be said that the critical student is likely to see 
in Richard Henderson something less than the sublimely disin- 
terested heroic figure in which he appears to our author, some- 
thing more nearly resembling a type of “empire builder” not un- 
common on all parts of our American frontier—a man of vision, 
energy, and courage with an eye always to the main chance. 

But these faults lie mostly on the surface. The fact remains 
that Mr. Henderson has written a good book in a very interesting 
way on an important subject. The volume is typographically at- 
tractive and contains a good map and a useful index. 

Cras. W. RAMSDELL. 





Memoirs of Mary A. Maverick, arranged by Mary A. Maverick and 
her son, George Madison Maverick. Edited by Rena Mayv- 
erick Green. San Antonio, 1921. 8vo., pp. 136. Illus- 
trated. 

Ever since the publication of a few pages from the diary of 
Mrs. Maverick, in Corner’s San Antonio de Bexar, readers of Texas 
annals have desired a wider view of the life of the writer. Hence 
this little volume will meet with a warm welcome. 

On the first page is the following dedication by the author: 

“There are twelve of us in all, my husband and I, and ten chil- 
dren—six living and six in the Spirit-land. 

“To the memory of the dear ones who have gone before, I dedi- 
cate these reminiscences of by-gone years.” 

The preface says, “This little book is written for my children,” 
and gives a careful statement of its sources. 

A brief genealogical record of her own family and that of her 
husband, Samuel A. Maverick, comprises the first chapter, fol- 
lowed by a sketch of their early married life in Alabama. 
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October 14, 1837, is set down as the date of departure from the 
home place, Montpelier, when, in company with her husband, a 
young brother, Robert Adams, her baby and nurse, the long jour- 
ney to Texas was begun. Besides these, there were four negro 
men, two women and four children. Their equipment, “one large 
carriage, a big Kentucky wagon, three extra saddle horses, and 
one blooded filly” made quite a little calvalcade. San Augustine 
was their first stopping place in Texas; thence, journeying on to 
Major Sutherland’s on the Navidad, they experienced many vicis- 
situdes of climate, a few Indian alarms, met some of the survivors 
of the late revolution, and finally, on June 15, 1838, made their 
entry into San Antonio de Bexar, the goal of their eight months 
journey. 

From this time until March 1, 1842, the diary deals with social 
and domestic life mingled with the writer’s presence in dangerous 
situations, making her at times a witness of scenes of bloodshed, 
and a listener to tales of Indian cruelty, inflicted on white cap- 
tives. Rumors of threatened Mexican invasions were rife, and, on 
the last date mentioned, hasty preparations for what is called “The 
Runaway of 1842,” a general exodus of the leading white families 
of Bexar ensued. For the Maverick family it meant an entire 
change of residence during the next five years; first a cabin on 
the Colorado River near LaGrange, later a spacious residence at 


‘Decrow’s Point, sharing the name of home. During these years 


Mr. Maverick’s business necessitated frequent absences, and while 
on a trip to San Antonio, he was made prisoner by the Mexican 
force under Woll, carried to the City of Mexico, and then confined in 
the Castle of Perote. The diary tells feelingly of the scene in the 
cabin on the Colorado, when, after many months of captivity, he 
dismounted before its doorway. 

After the return of the family to San Antonio in 1847, many 
pathetic episodes make up the record. Death claimed two lovely 
young daughters. <A terrible cholera epidemic ravaged the city. 
March 28, 1859, is the last entry in the diary. Concluding chap- 
ters deal briefly with events down to September 2, 1870, the date 
of Mr. Maverick’s death. 

Addenda embrace letters to Mr. and Mrs. Maverick on business 
and historical subjects; an account of the origin of the term 
“maverick” applied to unbranded cattle, written for the St. Louis 
Republic, to correct an erroneous statement in the Century Dic- 
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tionary; and an “Address on the life and character of Samuel A. 
Maverick,” delivered October —, 1870, before the Alamo Literary 
Society, by George Cupples, M. D. 

The Memoirs abound in incidents of homely frontier life, are 
replete with affectionate household carefulness, show congenial 
interest in the welfare of friends and neighbors, and leave an im- 
pression of profound admiration for their author, whose splendid 
character qualified her to endure such hardships, privations and 
sorrows with the fortitude of a heroine, the sublime patience and 


faith of a Christian wife and mother. 
ADELE B. Looscan. 


Reminiscences: Biographical and Historical. By Randolph Clark. 
Wichita Falls: Lee Clark, 119. 8vo., pp. 85. 

This modest little volume is a tribute from one brother to an- 
other. A preliminary chapter sketches the life and times of Joseph 
Addison Clark, parent. The main portion of the book is devoted 
to Addison Clark, son. About the life of this Texan pioneer edu- 
cator are grouped some interesting events in the early history of 
the Disciples of Christ, politics and education before the Civil War, 
the educational revival after the war, the beginnings of Fort Worth, 
and the founding of AddRan College at Thorp Spring. One puts 
down the little book with grateful feelings toward the author, and 
with regret that he chose to tell so little about himself. W. 





NEWS ITEMS 


Judge Claude Pollard, of Houston, president of the Texas Bar 
Association, took for the subject of his annual address “The 
Beginnings of Texas History.” The address has been published in 


pamphlet form. 


Mrs. Margaret L. Watson, of Galveston, historian emeritus, Texas 
Division, U. D. C., has presented to the Texas State Historical As- 
sociation copies of two of her historical articles; one is entitled 
“Fortifications and Activities on the Texas Coast During the War 
Between the States, 1861-1865,” the other “A Daughter of Texas,” 
‘being a biographical sketch of Catherine Border Roberts (Mrs. 
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News Items 


0. M. Roberts). Mrs. A. B. Looscan, through whose hands these 
gifts passed, has added an autograph letter from Mrs. Roberts, 
dated Austin, January 28, 1909. 


Deaths of prominent citizens of Texas: Thomas S. Maxey, 
judge of the Western District of Texas, 1888-1916, at Austin, 
December 5, 1921; Buckley B. Paddock, pioneer of Fort Worth, 
at Fort Worth, January 9, 1922; A. C. Prendergast, chief justice 
of the Court of Criminal Appeals, 1911-1918, at Waco, January 6, 
1922. Brief sketches of each of these men appear in Who’s Who 
in America, 





AFFAIRS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


The annual meeting of the Texas State Historical Association 
will be held at Austin in the Main Building of the University of 
Texas on Friday, April 21. The program will be announced later. 




















